


THE MESSAGE CUT GLASS BEARS 


Its Charming Presence Welcomed in Many 
New Quarters 


AST SUMMER, a 
Toledo manufacturer, 
while traveling in 

Europe, journeyed toa fa- 
mous Hungarian pottery, 
in order to contract at first 
hand for a certain type of 
colored porcelain ware. 
oO ooh so When the proprietor 
learned the traveler’s 
home city, he was much stirprised. 





**You have come a long distance to 
see me,’’ he said, ‘‘and if I wished to 
buy the finest of cut glass, I should be 
obliged to go back to Toledo with you— 
to Libbey’s.’’ 


The American, on his return, said 
that while he knew that Libbey cut 
glass is the best in the world, he didn’t 
know that all the world knew it. How- 
ever, the Libbey Glass Company should 
certainly know its business by this time, 
as the house was established ninety 
years ago, and has won first honors at 
as many expositions as the oldest reader 
can remember. 


But it is literally true that Europe was 
collecting choice specimens of Libbey 


could hardly have been foreseen less than 
two decades ago, when the Libbey Build- 
ing at Chicago was one of the really great 
attractions of the greatest world’s fair 
this country has ever seen. 

Thechange 
in the public 
viewpoint 
has been two- 
fold. Today 
cut glass for 
the table is a 
necessity; 
one finds it in 
hundreds of 
charming 
and graceful forms—for almost as many 
uses—while only a few years ago the 
types and styles could almost have been 
counted on the fingers. 





Bitters Bottle and Whiskey Set 


Cut glass declined to remain in the 
dining room—shut up in a crystal cabi- 
net. It has found its way to my lady’s 
boudoir—into the living rooms—to the 
man’s den and even his office. It carries 
not only the message of beauty and art, 
but teaches us that beauty can and 
shotld be the attribute of the ‘‘every 
day things’’ about us. 


glass long before the great bulk of 
Americans were alive to its splendor and 
intrinsic worth. Today the Libbey name 
(cut on every piece) means as much in 
every city, town and hamlet in America 
as it has always meant to the cultured 
European collector. 


Extravagance? Nota bit of it. Cut 
glass is more durable and holds its 
glorious beauty more securely than 
articles wrought from the precious 
metals. Its’ superb sheen is for all 
time—its brilliancy will challenge your 
admiration long after the years have 
dimmed the luster of your gold and 
usage has marred your treasures of silver. 


Perhaps it 
now means 
more, because 
today cut glass 
has come into 
its own to a 
degree that 


But in buying your cut glass, give 
due heed to a reputation well earned. 
Choose from a Libbey stock for the all 
sufficient reason that it is ‘‘The World’s 
Best.’’ 








Fern Dish and Flower Pot 





Get a Copy of 
this $1.50 Book 


FREE 








Short Cuts and 
Money-Making 
Methods 








Here is a Book Written by 512 Big, 
Broad-Minded Successful Business Men 


“Short Cuts and Money-Making Methods” was compiled from actual 
methods hammered out through years of experience by red blooded, up- 
to-date managers and executives in 239 distinct lines of business. These 
men need no introduction. They have faced a thousand times the same kind 
of problems in handling lists of names that now confront you. The same 
difficulties of perfecting systematic follow-up methods—the same difficulties 
in the auditing department of promptly getting out statements the same 
perplexities in your pay and shipping departments that you are dealing with 
today, these men have dealt with and eliminated at a profit by the money 
saving short cuts explained in this book. 
Examine this table of contents: 

PART I. Hew to Compile a Mailing List. for Rendering Statements; How Public Utility 


Possibilities of getting busmess by circularizing ; Companies Handle Statements. HTH 
How to Make Up a Prospects’ List; How to PART IV. Handling the Pay Roll and Miseel- =|); 
Compile a Customers’ List. laneous Lists. How to Make Up and Handle 


a Pay Roll; How to Handle Stockholders’ Lists; 


PART II. Handling Lists. "How to Make Making Up Factory Records; Special Uses for 


Up and Arrange Lists; How to Correct Lists; 






ea ~ ; tee ye the Addressograph 

How to Use Prospects? and Customers’ Lists, PART V. Special Appliances for Special Lists. 
PART I. Getting In The Money. How Operating the Address: graph; Special Attachments 
to Make Regular Statements; Special Systems for Special Work; Addressograph Equipment. 


How You Can Get this Book Free 


“Short Cuts and Money-Making Methods” is not a catalog or a booklet—it 
is a complete work—128 pages—cloth bound—gold lettered and handsomely 
printed and illustrated. We cannot distribute it indiscriminately. We, 
therefore, ask you to give us the following information on your business 
letterhead: name and position; number of circulars and statements sent out 
each month and number of names on pay roll, then we shall send the book 
absolutely free, charges prepaid. 

If You Do Not Care to Give Us the Information, 
You Can Have this Book for $1.50 

Manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, dealers, bankers, officials of insur- 
ince companies, public service corporations, Government Departments, sec- 
retaries of associations, auditors, paymasters, heads of shipping departments, 
officials and executives of every business—in fact, everybody interested in 
using lists of names, should have a copy 
of “Short Cuts and Money- Making 
Methods.” 

To the man who uses, or can use,a 
list of names, this book will prove in 
valuable, because, in addition to other 
information, it describes the manifold 
and profitable uses of the 
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the machine that makes the office boy 
Depts. the equal of twenty clerks in the hand 
° ling of lists of names in each and every 
department of business. 
and in the We want you to have “Short Cuts and 
> Money- Maki Methods” absolutely free 
sO give s the information asked for abo 
Secretary's give ust bow 
. Addressograph Co. 
Office 906 W. Van Buren St. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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In no other field of artistic handicraft is leadership so 
clearly shown as in 


CUT GLASS 


Quality and design of the highest type are wedded by a 
master’s touch in the graven crystal 


One Libbey Dealer in your Community 


THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 

















Office Comfort on Wheels for $975 

The Flanders ‘‘20"' Coupe will convey you through 
city streets and across country roads at all hours and in all 
sorts of weather accompanied by every comfort of your 
home This Coupe is luxuriously equipped, is finished in 
dark green ename) with nickeled trimmings, has English 
Broadcloth upholstering, and is fitted with interior and ex 
I terior electric lights Mounted on the standard Flanders 
| ‘20° chassis this body is interchangeable with the Runabout 
Suburban and Roadster type of body for summer service 

The E-M-F Company 
Automobile Manufacturers, Detroit. Mich. 
Send for Coupe folder 
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Whether they live in Los 
Angeles or on Fifth Avenue, 
most of the men who buy 
our clothes are essentially 
New Yorkers. 

They are men who know 
workmanship—style— 
fabrics. 

Men who appreciate the 
economy of first rate quality. 

Who realize that the na- 
tional reputation of our New 
York retail stores could only 
be earned by years of giving 
Real Value and Style. 

Such men visit our stores 
when in New York, or buy 
our clothes in other 
from merchants who 
the Real Value idea. 


cities 
have 


Rogers Peet & Company 
New York City 


258 Broadway 
at Warren St. 


842 Broadway 
at 13th St. 


1302 Broadway 
at 34th St. 
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The most popular Fall style ever 


designed. Only in 
of 
2 
for BRAND 


= Collars 


with LINOCORD Buttonholes that slip on and off the 
collar button easily 
nails or temper. 


no pulling or tearing—no broken 


Write for our booklet ‘‘AVIA- 
TION, ’’ and *‘What’s What’’ 
the encyclopedia of correct dress, 

GEO. P. IDE & CO, 
493 River St., Troy, N. Y. 
IDE Shirts—$1.50 and upward. 
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are easy-to-button 
and unbutton, and 
they don’ ttear out. 
Our styles car 
be copied but not 

our Buttonholes. } 




















Anyone can Our New 
run this Climax 
machine Driller 

a Latest 
4a Model 
<i 

' fers possibil f 

Iw South Dakota men made ver 
or 000 in t ‘ well E. A. Price of Buffalo, 
™., earned $717 in 75 hours with our machine 

Waterloo Well Drilling Outfits 

, © bec * 43 years Every t n b e, 

‘s A 4 ~ wh wat ipply Many 


i Write today f 
rr ir 


THE ARMSTRONG-QUAM MFG. CO. 
1428 Chestnut St. (Established 1867) Waterloo, lowa 
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P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 416-430 West Thirteenth St.; London, 5 Henrietta St., Covent 


Garden, W. C.; Toronto, Ont., The Colonial Building, 47-51 
News Exchange in the principal cities of Europe and Egypt; also by 
London, W. C. Copynght 1910 by 


King Street_ West. 


For sale by Saarbach's 
Daw’s, 17 Green Street, Leicester Square, 
P. F. Collier & Son. Registered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England, and 


copyrighted in Great Bnitain and the British possessions, including Canada. Entered as second class matter Feb- 


ruary 16, 1905, at the Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 3, 
United States and Mexico, 10 cents a copy, $5.50 a year. Canada, 12 cents a copy, $6 
15 cents a copy, $6.80 a year, Christmas and Easter special issues, 25 cents. 


1879. _ Price: 
.00 a year. Foreign, 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Change of Address— Subscribers when ordering a change of address should 


give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on their wrapper. From two to three weeks must 


necessarily elapse before the change can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 
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HAMPOOING is 
the final touch of 
cleanliness. 


Even the most careful 
of men are apt to neg- 
lect their scalps. Yet 
no person can be con- 
sidered absolutely clean 
until the scalp has also 


been cleansed. 
The essential ee od 


ment is to use a sham- 


pooing agent which is 
especially adapted to the 
scalp’s needs—and this 
is found in 











(Pure as the Pines) 


In it the pure tar distilled 
from the long-needled 
Southern pine is combined 
with other health-giving sub- 
stances ; making it not only 
a perfect cleanser for the 
scalp, but also a promoter 
of scalp health and_ hair 
vitality. 


Packer's Tar Soap used for 
shampooing leaves the scalp 
loose and relaxed—not tight 
and drawn. It frees the 
pores of all foreign matter, 
establishes hygienic condi- 
tions and aids Nature to keep 
the hair thick and lustrous. 


Men shampoo at least once 
a week with 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 
Send for 


our booklet of practical in- 
formation, ““How to Care 
for the Hair and Scalp,” 


mailed free on request. 


PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 88 


81 Fulton Street New York 








SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS CLASSIFIED 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 


ORANGE, ALFALFA, VINEYARD AND 
fruit lands in the San Joaquin Valley, California. Un- 
equalled soil, abundant water. $60 an acre and up. 
Make you independent in a few years. Booklet ‘The San 
Joaquin Valley” andsix months’ subscription to ourjournal 
“The Earth,” free. C. L. Seagraves, Gen. Colonization 
Agent, A. T. & S.F. Ry., 1131, Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


FLORIDA 
RARE OPPORTUNITY—28 ACRES ON BEAU- 
tiful Bay Biscayne, in sight of Tarpon Fishing Grounds, 
4 miles from Miami, Rock Road, nearly thousand feet 
waterfront and riparian rights; chance for man with ready 
money to double investment.—Box 205, Miami, Fla. 


ISLE OF PINES 


ISLE OF PINES PLANTATION _LANDS. 
“Charco Frio’ Colony, famous for large Pineapples, 
Bananas, Strawberries. Grape Fruit & Oranges, near ship- 
ping port. 10 acre tracts. Wm. Hansell, Ottumwa, lowa, 


“WATCH US GROW” IS THE WATCHWORD 
of McKinley, Isle of Pines. Beautiful, healthfulisland. 90 
miles south of Havana. Largest American colony in Cuba. 
4 days from New York by steamer. Mild, delightful cli- 
mate the year round. No frosts; no fevers; no irrigation 
needed for trees. Fertile soil for growing oranges, grape- 
fruit, lemons, limes, pine-apples, bananas, figs, nuts, gar- 
den truck, etc. 10acres enough to make you independent 
in a few years. Write today for Free Book showing over 
100 pictures of American life at McKinley. Manager 
Publicity, Isle of Pines Co., 225 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


TEXAS 


NEW CALIFORNIA—ORANGE, FIG, PECAN, 
English Walnut and grape land in Gulf Coast of Texas at 
Texas prices. High priced crops raised between rows 
while trees are maturing. Easy terms, cheap excursions. 
Illustrated magazine free. Walter S. Ayres, 722 Postal 
Telegraph Building, Chicago, Ill. 


238 CARS HIGH PRICED WINTER VEGE- 
tables shipped from San Benito, Texas, first half 1910. 
Will ship 300 cars other farm products by end of year. 
Most rapidly developing district in America. Locate 
where everybody is making big money. Richest irrigated 
land on earth. 10 acres and up on 7 years’ time. Ask for 
proof. San Benito Irrigated Land Company, 260 Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Lil. 


CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
FLORIDA 


FLORIDA ORANGE GROVES, TRUCK FARMS 
Tropical DeSoto Co. Fertile unimproved lands $15 to $20 
acre. Center of fruit & vegetable belt. Timberlands. Health- 
ful. Carlton & Alexander, Publicity Club, Wauchula, Fla. 


LOUISIANA 


LOUISIANA CORN, ALFALFA, FRUIT, 
truck and pecan lands for the speculator, investor and 
homeseeker. For information, write W. A. Jones, Secre- 
tary, Louisiana Farm Lands Congress, Shreveport, La. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE—BRICK YARD IN OHIO, GOOD 
railroad facilities. Thirty acres shale. Capacity 40,000. 
Practical man with $4,000 can borrow balance from local 
bank on long time or will trade for farm or city property. 
Attorney Hopwood, Kenton, Ohio. 


MANAGERS WANTED FOR DISTRICT OF- 
fices to be established in every trade centre for “‘Rat-Snap.” 
The whole country is awake to the menace of the rat. 
“‘Rat-Snap”’ is the answer to the call for a new and power- 
ful weapon for man. It is the first thing that gets all the 
rats. It also exterminates mice and roaches. The field is 
immense. Profitsareample. District offices will be supply 
stations for jobbing and retail trade. Manager must also 
send out canvassers. You'll need small capital and per- 
haps furnish bond along with A-1 references. Write only 
if you can swing big deals and mean business. Youells 
Exterminating Co., 149 Broadway, New York. 


FOR TRADE—WILL TRADE HALF INTEREST 
in old established profitable newspaper plant for improved 
farm. Nervous break-down my reason. Write for par- 
ticulars. Frank B. Wilson, Kenton, Ohio. 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH 
“MEND YOUR SPEECH,” SAYS SHAKE- 


spear, “‘lest it mar your fortune.’’ Let us show you how 
to cultivate language judgment in correspondence, speech- 
making and print. Institute of English, Passaic, N. J. 


DUPLICATING DEVICES 


EW “MODERN” DUPLICATOR PRINTS 50 
to 75 Copies of each one you write or draw in ten minutes. 
Penor Typewriter. $3.00Complete. Booklet Free. W. EF. 
Durkin, Reeves & Co., Mfrs., 339 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


SCHOOLS-TRADE; CORRESPONDENCE 


LEARN THE PLUMBING, PLASTERING OR 
bricklaying trades in a few months. Day and night 
classes. You can enter at any time. No age limit. Call 
or write for a free catalogue. Great Eastern Trade School, 
46 East 32nd St., New York City. 


THE WORLD'S CHAMPION STENOGRAPHER 
writes Success Shorthand. It is taught in good schools 
everywhere and by mail. Catalogue free. Success Short- 
hand School, Suite 712, 79 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


TYPEWRITERS, OFF“CE SUPPLIES 


TYPEWRITERS SLIGHTLY USED. STAND- 
ard machines, including visibles, 4 to % original price. 
Fully guaranteed. No. 2 Smith-Premier $20.00, No. 6 Fay- 
Sholes $15.00, Cash—privilege of examination. Install- 
ment plan or rent (applied on purchase). Send for catalog, 
Rockwell Barnes Company, 811 Munn Building, Chicago. 


STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 
“FACTS ABOUT COINS,” A VALUABLE BOOK- 


let sent Free for stamp. Big prices paid for all rare coins. 
Hub Coin Book (17th ed., 160 pp., 1000 i11.),25c. Large profit 
to agents. Alexander & Co., 35 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


[INVESTMENTS 
SIX PER CENT. FARM MORTGAGE BONDS 


payable in five years with semi-annual interest; well 
secured and fully guaranteed. R. C. Kittel & Com 
pany, Bankers, 184 La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 
LEARN THE BARBER TRADE, IT’S EASY. 


Positions waiting. 1e Old Master now supplanted by 
the Moler Graduate. Established 1893. Our Manual for 
Home Study. 33 Branches—all leading cities. For infor 
mation regarding any one—Write Dept. C, Moler System 
of Colleges, Chicago, Ills. 


COLLECTIONS 
“RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN 


everybody,” and thereby I collect over $200,000 yearly from 
honest debts all over the world. Write for my Red Streak 
Book, free Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bidg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. “Some People Don’t Like Us 
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AGENTS 


START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT. OWN 
your business. 100% made selling “‘Modern-Make-Special- 
ties.” We create thedemand. Write for Catalogue ‘‘C.” 
Modern Specialty Co., Mfgs., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND 
county to handle best paying business known; legitimate, 
new, permanent demand; no insurance or book canvass- 
ing. Address Phoenix Co., 45 West 34th St., New York. 


PORTRAITS:—CAN YOU MANAGE CREW? 
Be independent; free 16x20and pocket samples, catalog, etc., 
portraits, sheet pictures, frames; reasonable; use our capi- 
tal; we release shipments; no references required. Write 
for plan. Hummler, Bell Block, Cincinnati, O. 

OUR STARTLING NEW INVENTIONS—SAX- 
onia Spark Gas Lighter, cheaper than matches; Vacuum 
Cleaner,cheaper than brooms; Incandescent Kerosene Man- 
tle Lamps, cheapest and best light known. Quick sales and 
large profits. U.S.A. Lighting Co.,Box 14,Springfield, Mass. 

REAP A RICH HARVEST SELLING OUR 
popular-priced line of mail boxes. Soon every house must 
have one. The law backs our agents. Details free. Ex- 
clusive rights. U.S. Mail Box Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


AGENTS—"DR. COOK’S CONFESSION” SELLS 
like wild-fire. Biggest money-making opp:rt.nity in 
years. Ask for Premium Offer and “Salary Plan.”’ ‘*Von,” 
Sales Mgr., Hampton’s Magazine, 72 W. 35th St., NewYork. 

LIVE WIRE SALESMEN, SELL OUR OWN 
make brushes for every household use. Write for particu- 
lars, territory and the eight advantages of our proposition. 
125% profit. Capitol Brush Co., Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS EARN EASY LIVING SELLING 
Victor Razors and Strops. Fine outfit, goods sell at 
sight. 100% profit. We teach how to make sales; earn 
while you learn, The Victor Manufacturing Company, 
Dept. C, Canton, O. 


MONEY MADE EASILY BY SUBSCRIPTION 
seeking for Scribner’s Magazine. For particulars regard- 
ing liberal cash commissions, etc., address at once Desk 1. 
Scribner’s Magazine, 153 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


WIDOWS, LADIES, MEN. NEW. INTEREST- 
ing easy work. Sell our useful specialties, Our Original 
selling plan will double your sales. Particulars and special 
premium offer Free. Fair Mfg. Co., F. M., 12 Racine, Wis. 

AGENTS. WE WANT A LIVE AGENT IN 
every town to solicit orders for Manheim Mendless Hosiery. 
6 pairs for $1.00; 6 pairs for $1.50; 6 pairs for $3.00. 
Guaranteed for (six) 6 months or a new pair free for every 
pair which fails. There is no better pr position offered. 
Addre-s Dept. C, Manheim Hosiery Mills Co., Manheim,Pa. 

TAILORING SALESMEN WANTED TO TAKE 
orders for our Guaranteed Made to OrderClothes. Suits— 
$10 up. No capital required. Write today for Territory 
and Complete equipment. Address Warrington W. & W. 
Mills, 173 Adams St., Department 422, Chicago, III. 

AGENTS TO SELL CIGAR LIGHTERS TO 
stores. Newinvention. Different from all others. Noex- 
perience required. Big profits. Full information, terms. 
Address Drake Mfg. Co., 141 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ONE MILLION AGENTS WANTED FAST 
seller costing 5c, selling 5Uc. Every firm needs. Orders 
to $50. Postal brings samples. Embossed Co., 2563 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago. 


AGENTS: WRITE FOR NEW PROPOSITION 
on. our patented match and gum vending machines. 
Splendid side line; one sale per day makes good salary. 
Laclede Mfg. Co., 435 Laclede Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

AGENTS—HANDLE OUR 6 NEW CATCHY 
Xmas packages. Our ‘Baby Set’? is a winner. More 
money every month than you can make in 6 with some 
other line. Big rush on. Start now with us and get in 
right for 1911. Write to-day for catalog of complete 
line, including Xmas Specials. Davis Soap Works, 
22 Union Park Ct., Chicago. 

AN OPPORTUNITY FOR AMBITIOUS 
agents to establish a big permanent, profitable business, 
selling food flavors, tube form (saving 80%). Write for 
terms and territory. Two tubes of any 25 cent flavor 
sent upon receipt of 25 cents. C. H. Stuart & Company, 
12 Stuart Block, Newark, N. Y., U.S.A. 

AGENTS! PORTRAITS, 35c; FRAMES, 15c; 
Sheet Pictures, 1c; Stereoscopes, 2c; Views, 1c. 30 days’ 
credit. Samples and catalog free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 4027, 1027 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

ONE LIVE MAN OR WOMAN IN EVERY 
town to represent the largest factory in America seiling 
on credit at wholesale prices direct to the consumer. No 
money required. Send your name and address, we will 
send you full particulars of how to begin work. Experi- 
ence unnecessary. Start earning money atonce. Address 
R. C. Read, Manager, 11 S. 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


H!IGH-GRADE SALESMEN 
WE GUARANTEE YOU AN INCOME. LIB- 


eral, low-cost, new form policy issued by German Com- 
mercial Accident Co., to men or women, all occupations, 
ages 16 to 70 years, guarantees and pays an Income of 
$5,000 Accidental Death, $25 Weekly for Sickness or Injur- 
ies. Annual cost $10 including identification pocketbook. 
Chas. A. White & Co., Mgrs., 131 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


WE DESIRE A CLERGYMAN, LAWYER, 
Doctor, or other educated man in each city and county to 
represent us. Full or part time. Pleasant, profitable 
employment assured. Address—Dodd, Mead & Co., 
30th St. and 4th Ave., New York. 


SALESMEN: BEST ACCIDENT HEALTH 
policy. Old line, $1000 death; $5 weekly; $100 emergency. 
Costs $2.00 yearly. Seal wallet free. Liberal commission. 
German Registry Co., 265 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


GENUINE CARBON ENLARGEMENTS 
from amateur negatives. Vastly superior to Bromides, 
Made in Blacks, Greens, Blues, Sepia, Red. Sample 
8x10 $1.50 payment upon delivery if satisfactory. Price 
list on request. H.C, White Co., 45 W. 34th St., N. Y. C. 

“POLLARD” FINISHING DEVELOPS CLEAR 
sharp detail in negatives. First 6 ex. film developed free 
to new customers. Sample Velox print, prices, ‘‘Film 
Fault” booklet, free for 2c stamp. Pollard, Lynn, Mass. 

SEND AN “AGFA” LABEL TOGETHER WITH 
10 cents (coin or stamps) and we will mail you copy of 
the “Agfa’’ Book of Photographic Formulae. Berlin 
Aniline Works, 213 Water St., New York, N. Y. 


FOR THE HOME 
MAKE YOUR OWN FURNITURE; 4 COST. 


Full size patterns. Complete directions: No tool skill 
required. Satisfaction guaranteed. Folder free. Home 
Furniture Pattern Co., 413 Potter bldg., Birmingham, Ala, 


[NCUBATORS and POULTRY 


WRITE YOUR NAME ON A POSTAL FOR 
our new 112 page 1911 Book on Poultry Raising—just out. 
Nothing published like it—larger and better than last 
year. Full of practical helps—how to breed, feed and 
rear. Tells how leaders succeed—which breeds lay and 
pay best—gives plans for poultry houses—how to build 
brooder out of old piano box, ete. Describes the famous 
Prairie State Incubator and Brooders. Worth dollars— 
free for writing. Prairie State Incubator Co., 431 Main 
St., Homer City, Pa. 


SEEDS and PLANTS 


A REMARKABLE OFFER OF HENDERSON'S 
Seeds Ponderosa Tomato, Scarlet Globe Radish, Big 
Boston Lettuce, Invincible Asters, Butterfly Pansies, 
Spencer Sweet Peas. On receipt of 10c to cover postage, 
etc., we will mail our Henderson Collection, consisting of 
one packet of each of above varieties all enclosed in a 
coupon envelope, which will be accepted as 25c on any 
order of $1.00 or over. In addition we will mail our 1911 


catalogue, “Everything for the Garden,” the biggest and 
best we have issued. Peter Henderson & Company 
& 37 Cortlandt St., New York City 


WANTED 


A BUSINESS FOR YOU IN YOUR OWN COM- 
munity. Secure Aladdin Lamp Agency. Produces high- 
est grade modern white light from kerosene (Coal oil). 
No odor, danger, smoke, noise. Simple, clean, durable, 
reliable, portable. Brighter than electricity. Only suc- 
cessful mantle oillamp. Guaranteed, Inexperienced men 
make big money. Ask nearest office for particulars. Mantle 
Lamp Company of America, Box 342, Chicago, Portland, 
Ore.; Waterbury, Conn.; Montreal, Winnipeg, Can. 

ROOSEVELT'S OWN BOOK,"AFRICAN GAME 
Trails.” Wanted! By thousands in all parts of the coun- 
try. Needed! A man in every place to take this, the sole 
account of Theodore Roosevelt’s adventures by his own 
hand, to hundreds in his neighborhood. Offered! Strong 
co-operation, monopoly of field, high commission. Take 
this great chance and write for prospectus now to Roose- 
velt-Scribner Camp, 153 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

AGENTS WANTED. RESIDENT ANDTRAVEL- 
ing salesmen for best lighting proposition out. Everyone a 
customer. Big profits. Exclusive rights. Write for details. 
Chicago Solar Light Co, 224 Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


SELL HOSIERY, NECKTIES, ETC.: FACTORY 
to Wearer by samples. Exclusive rights. Our $1.00 sales- 
man Book ‘‘How to sell goods” free with sample pair of 
hose for 25c. Proven the best wearing hosiery on earth. 
*““Money-Back”’ Hosiery Company, Royersford, Pa. 

AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 40 Bar St., Canton, O. 


‘ALCA’ $6 VACUUM CLEANERS FREE HOMES 
of dust and germs. Full efficiency $25 kind. Protected ter- 
ritory contracts to capable men desiring good opportunity. 
Write! Plentymore to tell. Alca Co., 366 W.50th St., N.Y.C. 

AGENTS—THE BIGGEST MONEY MAKER 
ever known. The new Canchester Incandescent Kerosene 
Lamp revolutionizes old lighting methods. Burns air in- 
stead of money. Six times brighter than electricity, gas, 
or acetylene at 74th cost. Burns with or without mantle. 
Burner fits any lamp. Saves 75% oil. No trimming wicks. 
Showing means selling. Territory going fast. Write 
to-day. Handsome outfit furnished. Canchester Light 
Company, Dept. C.W., 26 State Street, Chicago, IIl. 

AGENTS MAKE MONEY SELLING OUR 
New Idea Genuine leather combination bill-fold purse, 
card case, memorandum book, pencil, identification pocket, 
allin one; sellsatsight. Agent’ssample 35c. Write today. 
S. Robbins, 4104 12th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ACME FIRE EXTINGUISHERS HAVE BEEN 
approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. The 
most practical extinguishers on themarket. Agents wanted. 
Missouri Lamp & Mfg. Co., 120 Elm St., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—-AGENTS FOR A VACUUM 
Cleaner that weighs nly five pounds, sells for $6 yet does 
the work of the more expensive machines; big profits; 
livest proposition ever offered; agents make big money; 
demonstration means sale. You can sell ten of our ma- 
chines to one of any other make. Writeatonce. P. & W. 
Vacuum Cleaner Co., 531 West 45th St., New York. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY. BIG PAY, NO 
experience, no capital required. 5000 new art specialties, 
photo pillow tops 25c. portraits 30c, bromides 25c. New 
1911 Catalog and samples free. Write. Daniel H. Ritter 
Co., Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 

AGENTS, EITHER SEX. MAKE BiG MONEY 
handling 2 of the fastest selling articles of the age, Easy, 
fascinating work. Spare time or permanent. Write to- 
day. Victor M. Grab & Co., B31 Ashland Block, Chicago. 

AGENTS: EVERYBODY USES TOILET PREP- 
arations. Big profits selling Wilbert’s fine Toilet Articles; 
Soaps, Perfume:, Talcums. Send for illustrated catalog of 
complete line. Wilbert Co., Sales Dept. C, Philadelphia, Pa. 

QUICK SALES, BIG PROFITS SELLING OUR 
line of popular Electric Specialties including New Electric 
Auto Horns, Vibrators, Etc. Some choice territory left. 
Our system of low prices to Agents nets big profits. Send 
postal for full particulars free. Standard Electric Works, 
1220 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis. 

500 AGENTS WANTED FOR FAST SELLER 
needed in quantities by every Firm, Nice, pleasant busi- 
ness. Big demand everywhere. Profits large. Sample 
free. Metallic Mfg. Co., 432 N. Clark St., Chicago. 


YOU CAN MAKE EXCELLENT PAY AS OUR 
general or local agent. Household necessity that saves 
80%. Permanent business in your home town. Write 
J. M. Pitkin & Co., 3 Pitkin Block, Newark, N. Y. 

PHOTO PILLOW TOPS, PORTRAITS, FRAMES, 
Sheet Pictures, Photo China Plates at very lowest prices. 
Rejects credited. Prompt shipments. Samples, catalog 
free. 30 days’ credit. Jas. C. Bailey Co., Dept. 8, Chicago. 


PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS 


IDEAS WANTED. MFRS.ARE WRITING FOR 
patents procured through me. 72 page guide and list 2u0 
inventions wanted sent free. My personal services, Trade 
marks,copyrights. R. B. Owen, Dept.17,Washington,D.C. 

PATENTS PROMPTLY OBTAINED, OUR 
valuable free booklet wiil help you to fortune. Read 
pages 11 and 12 before applying for patent. Free searches. 
Dean Swift & Co., Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS, TRADE-MARKS, COPYRIGHTS. 
Experienced Service. 30 years’ practice. Difficult ad 
Rejected Cases Solicited. Write for pamphlet. Address 
E, G. Siggers, Box 19, 918 F St., Washington, D. C. 

(PATENTS)—FOR FACTS ABOUT PRIZE AND 
Reward offers and Inventions that will yield large sums; 
and for books of Intense Interest to Inventors, send 8c 
postage to Pubs. Patent Sense, Dept. 51, Barrister Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 

PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
Books Free. Highest references; best results. Send for 
list of Inventions Wanted. Patents advertised Free, 
Send sketch or model for Free search. Watson E, Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 622 F Street, Washington, D. C. 

PATENTS SECURED OR OUR FEE RE- 
turned. Free Report as to Patentability. Our three beauti- 
ful books on inventions and patents, sent free. Best Ref- 
erences. John 8S. Duffie & Co., Dept. 5, Washington, D. C. 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS BY PATENT. AD- 
vice and books free. Free search. Highest references. 
W. N. Roach, Jr., Room 7, Metzerott Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C: 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. 
Our Books for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed on 
request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler & Robb, 
Patent Lawyers, 74-76 McGill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


BIRDS, POULTRY, DOGS, and PETS 
HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES AND PHEAS- 


ants, deer, rabbits, quail, swans, fancy ducks and geese, 
and all kind of pet stock. Send 4 cts. for descriptive cir- 
culars. Wenz & Mackensen, Dept. L, Yardley, Pa. 


HOTELS and TRAVEL 
ARE YOU COMING TO NEW YORK?_ DO 


you wish to know the hotel that will best suit you? Write 
1s the rate you wish to pay—what kind of a room you 
want and what part of the city you wish to be near—and 
we will send you a selection that will aid you in locating 
comfortably. We will also furnish free information about 
winter resorts, location, rates and best route. See the 
Resorts adv. on page 5. Collier’s Travel Dept., 423 W. 
13th Street, New York City. 


ADVERTISING 
THESE ADS MAKE MONEY FOR ADVERTIS- 


ers. Have you a proposition that you would like to pre- 
sent to over 2,500,000 readers of Collier’s? If you have, 
send us your printed matter or a description of your offer 
We will have our Service Department prepare an ad vertise- 
ment and outline a selling plan and submit for your 
approval, The cost for advertising in these columns is 
$2.50 per line. Collier’s Classified Department, 425 West 
13th Street, New York City 





IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 





Makes The T#= Morse Clarifier is a 


remarkable little device 
Phonograph 


made to fit in tube between 
. ia reproducer and horn of 
Sound Life-Like phonographs. It renders the 
sound loud, clear and life- 
like and eliminates that unpleasant metallic effect which 
is more or less common to all phonographs, regardless of 
price. Can be attached in a minute by anyone 
and lasts as long as the machine. Thoroughly PAT. APPL’D FoR 
tested and proven successful, 


Mailed Prepaid upon Receipt 
of Price, $1.00. Guaranteed 
Absolutely Satisfactory or 
Money Refunded 


In ordering please state whether you have a 
Victor, Edison or Columbia. 

Information and circular matter free. 

Dealers and agents everywhere write for terms. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Manufacturers and Distributers 
442 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WuRLIZER 


U. S. Lettered 
masexssik> 1 Oc Postraip 
Learn quickly to play Violin,Guitar, Man- 
dolin or Banjo without teacher. Special 
Offer: Finger-board & famous “Howard” 
Self-Instructor (regular 50c) only 265c.,, 
coin or stamps. State kind of instrument, 
Big, Handsome Catalog of 
FREE 240 instaumenrs 
and all musical instruments 


We supply the U.S. Gov't with Musical Instruments 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
163 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 295 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


































Clever 
Women 
| Wanted 


Hf} To sell waist and suit materials. We have a beau- 
TT Hi tiful, exclusive line of the very newest high-class 
[is 


suit and waist materials and we will assign good 








territory to clever, intelligent women who want to 
earn good money. Write at once for our handsome 
line of samples ; also for full particulars. 


St. Louis Importing Co., Dept. 14, St. Louis, Mo. 











10 to 50% more money for you to ship Raw Furs, 
Horse and Cattle Hides to us than to sell at home. 
Write for Price List, market report, shipping tags. 
$10,000 ’ ’ . 

‘scox Hunters’ and Trappers’ Guide 
Best thing on the subject ever written, 
Illustrating all Fur Animals, Leather 
bound, 450 pages. Price $2.00. To Hide 
and Fur Shippers, $1.25. Write today. 


ANDERSCH BROS., Dept. 13, Minneapolis, Minn. 





Insures you one year against death from ANY 
Accident, regardless of occupation. $10 weekly 
benefit for many common injuries. Leather 
wallet and identification key tag free. Some- 
thing new in Insurance issued by strong Com- 
pany. Send for particulars. 

Stalter & Co., Gen’! Agts., 100 William St., New York 


LOTS OF FUN FOR A DIME 
“ ° 49 its roo mouth, always invisi- 
Ventriloquist’s Double Throat jic: createst thing yet. Astonish 

and mystify your friends. Neigh like a horse; whine like a puppy; 

sing like a canary and imitate birds and beasts of field and forest. 
Wonderful invention. Thousands sold. Price 

LOADS OF FUN only ten cents; 4 for 25 cents or 12 for 50 cents. 
Double Throat Co., Dept. J, Frenchtown, N.J. 


TYPEWRITERS wii: 


All Standard Machines SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE at ¥ to}g Mfrs. Prices allow- 
ing rental to apply on price. Shipped with priv- 
flege of examination. Write for catalog “M.” 
Typewriter Emporiam, 92-14 Lake St., Chiengo 














. ° 
Class and Fraternity Pin Jeweler 
LOVING CUPS, RINGS AND SOCIETY FOBS. 
Send for my free illustrated 1910 catalog. 
FREDERICK T. WIDMER, 30 West Street, Boston 


120-Egg Incubator 
$ 1 O20 120-Chick Brooder 


Biggest Value Ever Offered 
Safest, surest hatcher made. Metal cov 
ered all around, Self-regulating. Big 
Free Book tells D E A 
about the famous I 
Freight prepaid East of the Missouri River 
and North of Tenn. Send for Free Cata 
logue and bargain offer. 


J.W. MILLER CO., Box 25, Freeport, Ill. 











Freight 
Paid 


Mount Beautiful Birds 


We can teach you by mail to mount and stuff 
Birds, Animals, Game Heads, Fishes, Tan 
Skins, etc. Just what every sportsman and 
hunter needs. Quickly, easily learned by men, 
women and boys. Cost very low. Snccess guar- 
anteed, big profits, Free—New catalog and Taxi- 
dermy Magazine. Write today. Northwestern 
School of Taxidermy, 4029 Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 


“Profitable Poul- 
The Latest Book try,’’ Best illustrat- 
ed Poultry book, describes largest, most success- 
ful Poultry Farm in U. 8., 45 VARIETIES, 
pure-bred Poultry, Beautiful, hardy and money 
makers. Thousands to choose from. Lowest prices 
on fowls, eggs, incubators, etc Sent for 4 cents. 


Berry’s Poultry Farm, Box 99, Clarinda, Ia. 
MONEY IN POULTRY 82") “3iG' 
an SQUABS Foy’s big book tells how. 


Describes World’s largest pure 




















bred Poultry Farm; gives great mass of poultry informa 
tion. Lowest prices on fowls, eggs, incubators, brooders. 
Mailed 4c. F. FOY, Box 24, Des Moines, Ia. 





“BRIDGE DON'TS” 


For Bridge Players 








A handy little book by Walter Camp, 
gives in condensed form for busy people 
the essential points they ought to know. 
Atcractive as it is useful. Send copies to 


your friends, 35 cents, by mail 38 cents. 





P. F. COLLIER & SON 
430 West 13th St. New York City 
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: But no matter where or when 


{COLLIER'S NATIONAL HOTEL DIRECTORY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Chicago Beach Hotel 5ist Boul. and Lake Shore. 


\merican or European plan 

Ouly 10 minutes’ ride from city, near South Park System; 

450 rooms, 250 private baths. Illus. Kooklet on request 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

12 stories of solid Comfort.” Con- 

Hotel Savoy crete. steel and marble. In fashionable 


shopping district. 210 rooms 135 baths, Eng. grill. $1.50 up. 





Announcement No. 37 


Spend the Winter in 


California 





Honolulu or Mexico 


you or your friends contem- 
plate a trip this Winter, the 
Tours Department of the 
Chicago, Union Pacific and 
North Western Line solicits 
your correspondence in regard 
to it, and suggests that you 
avail yourself of the unlimited 
services and assistance it is 
in position to render. 


S. A. Hutchison, Manager 





212 Clark St., Chicago 
PC1689 GSSSSRESSRSESESEEEESEIET 


(OeseSeSeoeoeseseseseosse 4c) | 
ROUND THE WORLD | 
Oo ee 


Jan, 25, Eastward, $2,100; Trans-Siberian, $1,550. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., NEW YORK 
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MORSE and WIRELESS 

At My Pr ul School, Demand for c gen r8 
greater than supply. We als c 
Work. Graduates assisted 

















large modern buildings equipped Dis 
patchers and Western Union Wi and Wireless 
Station. Endorsed by Ra ad, Wireless 
and Western Union Om s. Exelusive 
Methods, Teachers are practical experts. Living 
expenses earned. Easy payments. Catalogs Free. 
GEORGE M. DODGE, Pres., Dodge's Institute, 


Established IS74 Sth St.. Valparaiso. Ind. 














A trade that will make you independent for 
life. Hours Shorter—Pay Bigger—Demand 
Greater than most any trade. You need no 
previous experience. Our practical methods 
enable you in a few months to hold posi- 
tion as skilled plumber or conduct your own 
business. Catalog sent free. 

ST.LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4445 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York Electrical School 

















Offers to men and boys a theoretical and practical 
course in applied electricity without limit as to time. 
Ins! ruction individual, day and night school, equip- 
ment complete and up-to-date. Students learn by 


doing. and by practical application are fitted to enter 
all fields of electrical industry fully qualified. School 
open all year. Write for free prospectus. 


29 West Seventeenth Street NEW YORK 


STUDY _High-Grade 


Instruction by 


Correspondence FF om 
Prepares for the bar. Three Ei 
Courses: College, Post- & oF 








Graduate and Business Law, 
Nineteenth year. Classes 
begin each month. Send for catalogue giving § 


rules for admission to the bar of the several states. § 


Chicago Correspondence School of Law 
505 Reaper Block, Chicago 











\ If.YOU Would Be 









g\X! Successful 
the BASIS 


Me ... 


wledge 
You are no greater intellectually 
than your memory. Send today for 

my free book ‘‘How to Remember’’—F aces, 
Waist. Studies—Develops Will, Concentration, Self 
Contide nee, Conversation, Public Speaking. Address 
DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL,771 Aud’t’m Bidg., Chic ago 


STUDY DRAFTING 











or Engineering. Big field offering 
unlimited opportunities for ambi 
tious young men. Short course 
low rates of tuition. Day ar  Even- 
ing Classes. Connected with best 
| engineering firms. Students assisted 
to obtain employment while al ite nd 
ing classes. Write at once for full in- 


formation 
CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE 
601 Athanaeum Bldg., Chicago, Ill 





Will make a FIRST-CLASS 


300K-KEEPER 


+ 





you in 6 weeks for $3 or KI’TURN 
MONE Y. Perhaps can find POSITION 
) i,too! WRITE. J,H,.GOODWIN, 
Room 671, 1215 Broadway, New York 





It makes Canaries Warble. 
It restores them to Health. 
It makes Feathers Grow. 
It makes Home cheerful. 
Sold by Druggists. Mailed 


R for 15¢. Bird Book Free. WY 


A Necessity for Song ee 8 §) 









PHILAD'A BIRD FOOD CO ~ \ 
400 N St., Philadelphia, Pa GG, \ 
~S 
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Editorial Bulletin 


% Saturday, December 17, 1910 ¥ 












































Next Week’s Issue 


Among other features contains the un- 
usually gripping tale 


Hayes and the Harvest Moon 
By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


= 


The Story of a Man, a Woman, and a Pearl 


q In the crescent-shaped Bay of Levuka, a green little island in the 
Fijis, the Rede-Barnes yacht Pique Dame (Queen of Spades) came. to 
anchor, bearing an idle, worthless company — and the Lady Evelyn. In 
the harbor also rode the sturdy schooner of the Lord of Tuvana —an 
Englishman who had turned his back on dismal respectability and had 
become king of a tiny island in the South Seas. @ It was on the beach 
alone that they met—the Lady Evelyn and the great blond giant. She 
learned of his life and of his freedom, and she also learned that the locket 
about his neck contained a splendid jewel of evil, world-widefame. @ ‘It 
was a great pink pearl, pear-shaped, and it seemed to glow as if there were 
fires inside it. It was like nothing Lady Evelyn had ever seen. It 
seemed to be alive. She fancied she saw it move... .’? The pearl, 
after its usual fashion, takes a hand in the situation. @ This story also 
furnishes the subject of the cover design, drawn by Adolph Tridewell. 


_| 
The Round-up of the Get-Rich-Quick Geniuses 




































































WOMEN 


$2.00—Xmas Present—$2.00 


If you wish to make a hit with any man give him a 
set of 4 collar buttons and one pair of cuff buttons. 
Every time he puts them on he will think of you. 





Guaranteed heavy gold plated— 
fine workmanship 


Packed in a neat Christmas box. Sent postpaid 
for only $2.00. Send money order, stamps or bill. 


E. DUNNE, 205 Heyworth Building, CHICAGO 








A Happy 
arriage 


Every man and woman, 
particularly those’ entered 
upon matrimony, should 
possess the new and valua- 
ble book by William H. 
Walling, A.M., M. D., which 
sensibly treats of the sexo- 
logical relations of both sexes, 





and, as well, how and when 
to advise sou or daughter, 
Unequalled indorsement of the press,;ministry, legal 
and medical professions. 
It contains in one volume : 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in One Volume, Illustrated, $2, Postpaid 
Write for “Other People’s Opinions” and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO.., 707 Perry Bldg, PHILA..PA. 

















@. Within the last year the inspectors of the Post-Office Department, work- 
ing with the Department of Justice, have put out of business and arrested 
the officers of seventy-eight get-rich-quick institutions. Their work has ex- 
tended from San Francisco to New York, and their crop of victims has 
included such well-known names as the Munroes, Burr Brothers, George 
Graham Rice of the firm of Scheftels & Co., the United Wireless, Conti- 
nental Wireless, and the fourscore or more principals in the Mabry group of 
Council Bluffs. Postmaster-General Hitchcock himself has given personal 
attention to the job of exterminating the financial swindlers who use 
the mails to rob the public. tf In next week’s Collier’s will appear an 
article by J. M. Oskison reviewing the year’s work of the Post-Office De- 
partment and dealing with the methods and personalities of some of the men 
gathered in on these seventy-eight raidS." It is a remarkable showing, not 
only of the extent of the business, but also the ramifications and human in- 
terest of the game. From the pockets of,more or less trustful American invest- 
ors, in the last five years, the seventy-eight have taken over $100,000,000. 


a | 
Only Two Weeks More ~ 


The School in Our Town Letters 
Must be in our office by January 1, 1911 


|__| 


@ We wish once more to repeat the announcement made in recent issues 
that we shall give $100 for the best letter dealing with «The School in 
Our Town,’ $50 for the second best, and $25 for the third best. @ A 
large number of letters has already been received, and they open up such 
a wide and interesting field of discussion that we only wish to see this 
number greatly increased in order to throw as much light as possible upon 
this important subject. We should like to hear not only from the citizen 
and the teacher, but from the superintendent of schools in moderate-sized 
cities and towns and from the heads of private preparatory schools. 
q@_ The letters which have already come in have touched on many interest- 
ing sides of the question, but there is much of equal interest which remains 
to be taken up. The movement toward combining the old township or 
district schools into larger consolidated units, with wagons to carry the 
children to and from their homes, deserves especial attention ; and also the 
movement toward making the school the social and civic center of the 
community. @ The head of the public schools of Munich, Germany, at 
present visiting the United States, has been a keen and interested observer 
of our methods. He is the originator of the continuation schools in Ger- 
many, taking children who after an elementary education have been obliged 
to work and giving them a certain amount of advanced instruction during 
their apprenticeships. Americans should ponder over this distinguished 
educator’s statement that the schools of the United States are among the 
best and the worst in the world He compares them to the architecture of 


New York City, which is a perpetual contrast of skyscraper and hovel 
Dec. 17 
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Artistic MISSION LAMP 


This lamp is*made°of Oak, finished 
in Weathered, Golden*®or Fumed. 24 







inches highy’with handsome ‘4-panel 

Art*glass shade of amber or green 

and white 15 inches: aqfare. 
Fully guaranteed Price 82.55. 


Send for new catalog in colors 
showing designs o 


For meer Portables 
Gas, Oil or Domes 
Electricity made of Oak, % nse , Maple, ete., finished 
to match any interior. ~ Very beautifal aud 
artistic, Never tarnish. 


Marion Mission Fixture Co. 
Dept. C12, Marion, Ind. 











any tir 

guns, Uses compressed air, 1 
réck. drills, etc. 15¢ pays fc -1 1000 s 

cents). .Practical for small game 
stock. Nickel barrel, Takes down Fully Guaranteed. Sold by 
dealers everywhere, If your dealer does not carry it, write us 
Sent prepaid east of Rocky Mountains on receipt of $2.50 
Pacific Coast and. Parcels Post Countries $3.00. Circular free 


denjamin Air Rifle & Mfg. Co., 505 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


Remoh Gems 
| SS nat Looks like a diamond—wears like a 


diamowd—brilliancy guaranteed forever 








r erful th ia ouving 
as air brakes 
s, (delivered 30 
87inches long. Walnut 


















—stands filing and fire like a diamond 

has no paste, foil or artificial backing. 
1-20th the cost of diamonds, Set only in 
solid gold. mountin A marvelously re 
constructed gem, Not an imitation 
inarantees R40 & mtain no glass. Sent on 
approval Write for Catalog. It is free. 


Rémoh Jewelry Co., 543 O Bdway, St. Louis 


yO Best 
Revolver and Gun x 
Prevents rust, will not gum or chill. 


As k any hardware or sporting goods deale r for NYOIL. 
Large bottle (che. eaper to buy) 25c.; trial sizéy 10x Use it on 
fishing tackle, guns, bic ye le: "Ss, phonogr aphs and sewing mac hines. 


WM. F. NYE, NEW BEDFORD. MASS. 


EVEREADY CIGAR 
LIGHTER 


A new lighter that act ves 
youatlighteveryt ‘ want it 
even insnow,r rwind, We he 














quantities novelty cata c oo 
Spuhler Novelty Co., Dept. B, Pitisburg, Pa 


> PRINT FOR a eee toa 





Cards, cir hewesy er 

Larger $18 gy $60. 8S Pr 

others profit Al as & sent Write 
pre rYP! ard paper 


fa 
THE ‘PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 
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| vic TOR x "BV ANS & CO.. Washington, I 
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and promote atent h 
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A Faker with a Million a Year 

N NOVEMBER 22, 1905, CoLuier’s threw out of its columns 

the advertising of the Postum Cereal Company, on the ground 

that it was advertising its food products as patent medicines. 

Nearly two years later, on July 27, 1907, in an editorial we 

spoke of their claims that Grape-Nuts would obviate the necessity for 
an operation in appendicitis as ‘‘ lying, and, potentially, deadly lying.’’ 
A few weeks later, on September 4, 1907, C. W. Post, the owner of the 
Postum Cereal Company, in an advertisement printed in the newspapers 
all over the United States, accused CoLLiER’s of ‘‘ prostituting its col- 
umns to harm a reputable manufacturer for the purpose of forcing him 
to advertise.’’ Immediately Ropert J. CoLumR brought suit for libel, 
and a trial was had before a jury in the Supreme Court of New York, 
which on December 3 gave a verdict of $50,000 in Mr. CoLLiEer’s favor. 

This is the largest verdict ever rendered in a libel case in New York 
County, and probably in the United States. Among the facts brought 
out in this suit were these: 

1. That Post has been accustomed to advertise “Grape-Nuts” and “Postum” as 
eure-alls for everything from consumption, appendicitis, and malaria to “Loose Teeth 
Made Sound by Eating Grape-Nuts.” 

2. That the passage of the national Food and Drugs Act has compelled him to 
drop from his Grape-Nuts package the assertion that “one pound of Grape-Nuts has 
as much nourishment as ten pounds of meat,” and from the Postum package the 
words “Postum Food Coffee.” 

3. That the testimonials on which he built up his business were practically all 
paid for, and that they were rewritten in Battle Creek; when we called for them at 
Battle Creek they were “in our New York attorneys’ hands,” and when we ealled 
for them in New York, the New York attorneys could not produce them. 

4. That the only “famous physician” whose name was signed to a Postum testi- 
monial was produced in court by CoLLier’s, and turned out to be a poor old 
broken-down homeopath, who is now working in a printer’s establishment; he received 
ten dollars for writing his testimonial. 

5. That the health officers of Michigan, Maine, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, 
and other States, in their official bulletins, have for years been denouncing as pre- 
posterous and fraudulent the claims made by the Postum Cereal Company. 

6. That the most dangerous thing in the world for one threatened with appendi- 
citis was to eat any food whatever; that, notwithstanding he knew that danger, 
C. W. Post advertised Grape-Nuts, at fifteen cents a package, for those so threatened. 

7. That C. W. Post, the owner of the Postum Cereal Company, while 
tising “mental healing” at an institution called “La Vita Inn,” where he claims to 
have cured a case of erysipelas in five minutes merely by looking at the patient, 
wrote a book called “I Am Well,” in whieh he deseribed himself as “the Pen of 
Our Father”; that he subsequently elaborated this into “The Road to Wellville,” 
and that his Postum and Grape-Nuts advertising to-day is a combination of mental 
suggestion and patent-medicine methods. 


prac- 


8. That Posr spends nearly a million a year in advertising, and relies on that 


to keep out of the newspapers the dangerous nature of the fraud he is perpetrating 
on the publie. 


%. That the amount of the verdict would be devoted by CoLLrer’s to exposing fraud. 


A brief résumé of the testimony in the ease of RoBEeRT J, COLLIER 
vs. Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., in which are contained some remark- 
able testimonials on Grape-Nuts from Dr. Harvey W. WILey, the United 
States Government chemist, Dr. RoBeERT ABBE, and others will be sent 
on applieation to COLLIER’ Ss. 


* There’s a Verdict” 


The Democratic Outlook 

| F THE REPUBLICAN PARTY had been sufficiently controlled by 

the Insurgent or progressive element after Mr. ROOSEVELT left the 
Presidency, or if Mr. Tarr had not made the fatal error of lining 
up with the Aldrich-Cannon- Ballinger wing, no change of power would 
have taken place, because the Democrats had done nothing to earn 
the confidence of the publie. Their record on the tariff had been 
worse than the average record of the Republicans, to say nothing of the 
brilliant record of the Insurgents. What will they do now? If they act 
with intelligence for two years, they will probably sweep the country in 
November, 1912. 


It ought to be easy for them, as they have only to 
introduce ra] 


few sensible and honestly progressive measures in the 
House, support that part of the Administration program which is liberal, 
and oppose all that means special privilege. They need none of the 
tricks of polities They need only a little principle. If they begin their 
old game of preferring peanut polities to statesmanship, or if the 
Tammany type of Democrat in Congress is able to sway the party, 
they will give to the Republicans a chance to win in 1912. In order 
to win, the Republicans need intelligence on their side and folly on 
the other, while the Democrats are in the more pleasant situation 
c Dec. 1 


December 17, 1910 


where nothing seems needed to assure victory except a very reasonable 
amount of sense and virtue in themselves. 


Where the Railroads Stand Now 
N THE RAILROAD RATE HEARING at Washington, Mr. 
BRANDEIS demonstrated by witnesses that there is a science of 

efficiency, a science of reducing costs; that it has heen applied in a large 
number of the most important industries of th United States ana 
Europe, and that it has resulted in increased wag@ to the laborer, in- 
creased profit to the employer, and lower prices to the consumer. That the 
proof was complete and satisfactory is shown by the following utter- 
ances from the two members of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
who sat as judges in the matter: 

“COMMISSIONER Prouty—Mr. BRANDEIS, you can hardly add anything to your 
case by calling the representative of some othe: industry and showing that these same 
principles have been applied there. It is perfectly evident that if they have been 
applied in one case they can be applied in another analogous case. Jf the railroads 
were to show, in ansiwer, some facts which tended to prove that they could not be 
applied to railroad operations, then you might desire to go further; but it seems to 
me you have made out your case now as far as it can be made out.... [Pages 
3387-3388. ] 

“COMMISSIONER CLEMENTS [sitting as chairman]—Of course this thing could be 
carried on and on almost indefinitely with respect to differeat lines of business. 

“Mr. BRANDEIS—It could, indeed. 

“COMMISSIONER CLEMENTS—And when you have shown that fact and what you 
have done with respect to several kinds of business, and the details of it, so far as 
it may be helpful to any extent, does not that illustrate the possibilities in all lines 
of business just as well as if you were to call them in other cases? 

“Mr. BRANDEIS—It does to my mind absolutely. . . .” 

The significant point here is contained in the words of Commissioner 
PROUTY: 

“Tf the railroads were to show, in answer, some facts which tended to prove that 

they [the principles of efficiency] could not be applied to railroad operations. . . .” 


That is precisely the point. The railroads have offered no evidence in 
rebuttal of Mr. BRANDEIS’S proof. Obviously, if they continue to ask 
for higher rates, they must show either (1), that the railroads have 
already put the science of efficiency into practise, or (2), that there is 
something in the nature of railroading which makes the adoption of the 
science of efficiency impossible in that particular industry. The rail- 
roads do not claim the first; in the secend lies their only opportunity. 
3efore they can in good faith ask for higher rates, and before the 
Interstate Cemmerce Commission can in fairness grant them, the rail- 
road managers must show that there is something inherent in their 
business which prevents them from doing what has already been done 
in the Bethlehem Steel Works, in the Panhard automobile factories, in 
making conerete, in Mr. FRANK GILBRETH’S contracting business, b 
the manufacture of cotton, and in other similar industries. 


An Advancing Wave 

F GERMANY DECIDES to allow the importation of foreign cattle, 

the reason will be that the Conservative Party, now in power, is 
looking for measures to limit the great liberal wave that is expected at 
the next elections. The cost of living is mainly causing the swing 
toward the Liberal and Socialist parties. Von BULOW was able to 
check this tendency by his tact and progressiveness, but since he lost his 
head on the issue of the inheritance tax the Government has been 
strongly reactionary—swayed by the interests of the agrarian and aris- 
tocratie classes, and thus preparing the same fate for itself that the 
Standpat Republicans have been preparing for themselves since Mr. 
ROOSEVELT, ceasing to be President, ceased at the same time to be able 
to induce the people to put up with the sins of his party. The social 
tide in Germany is rising. Unless a foreign war should intervene to 
postpone internal progress, there will either be a great democratization 
of the Government or there will be a revolution, for the Government, 
as it exists to-day, by no means represents the wishes of a majority of 
the people. 

Red Tape 

YOVERNMENT ROUTINE often creaks very loudly. The attempt 

J of our War Office to manage one flying machine has been a farcical 
example of this awkwardness. In order to avoid destructive technical- 
ities the WRIGHT brothers sometimes had to furnish at their own expense 
parts needed for repairs; they had to pay express charges themselves, 
and the officer in charge of the machine, during certain periods, had to 
pay out more of his own money than of the money of the Government. 





From a Tired Man in Illinois 
fe LETTER COMES from a Peoria County friend of owrs 


who is tired: : 
PRINCEVILLE, PeortA County, ILLINOIS, November 29, 1910. 


Epitor CouuiER’s WEEKLY—Speaking of love songs and monotonous 
titles thereto, why not broaden yeur activities and help the busy editors? 
The following list of absolutely new subjects for write-ups, while short, 
will nevertheless last some time, and is hereby offered without let or 
hindrance : 

“High Cost of Living.” “Dull Aneedotes of Prominent People.” 

“Back to the Farm.” “Clean Sport in Colleges.” 

“Automobile and the Farmer.” “Coming Back.” 

“A Dollar a Minute in Poultry.” 

To the following second list, however, all rights are reserved, 
Terms on application: 

“Cost of High Living.” 

“Who Pays the Rent in Cities?” 

“Clothes—Cost of Actual Wear Obtained in Proportion to Style Paid for.” 

“Rheumatism, Chiggers, Weeds, Cinch-bugs, Depreciation, and Soil Erosion on 
the Farm.” 

“Driving Hogs Over Cracks in the Floor of a Bridge.” 

“Hell on Earth and Why We Stand It (Serial).” 

“Overhead Charges on the Poultry Farm.” 

“Have Our Bird-men Passed the Pin-feather Stage?” 

“How it Feels to be a Democrat.” 

Very sincerely yours, EpWARD AUTEN, JR. 
Broadway 
ROM ‘‘ THE SPOTLIGHT,’’ the latest means through whieh Mr. 
GEORGE M. COHAN seeks to express his many-sided genius, we cull 
the following: 

“Did you ever see an actor handed a part? He doesn’t look at it. He holds it 
in his hand. If there’s a lot of it, he calls it magnificent. If it feels light to him, 
he knows it’s rotten. I remember handing a vaudeville part to a man some years 
ago. It weighed about two pounds. ‘I think it’s a great part for you,’ I said. He 
lifted it. ‘By gad, I know it is,’ he said. I wonder that actors don’t carry scales 
to weigh the words assigned them. An actor is a great critic—the same as the 
Fairbanks scales.” 

Managers and some of our most prosperous playwrights are great 
crities, too. We are not sure that the former mightn’t find the Fair- 
banks method simpler and more effective than the one they generally 
employ for measuring dramatic power or charm. Statistics of money— 
especially money somebody else is making—means, after all, a rather 
ehilly sort of enchantment. About statistics of weight there is some- 
thing human and hearty. Instead of trying to get people to come toa 
play by telling them that the house is sold out for months to come, why 
not something in this vein: ‘‘Two Hundred Tons of Happy Humans 
Saw the ‘ Blue Jay’ Last Night—There’s a Reason,’’ or ‘‘ The Floor at 
‘The Gaiety Theatre’ Sustains a Weight of Three Hundred Pounds to 
the Square Inch—It Has To,” and soon. The possibilities are limitless. 
One of our suecessful playwrights, the author of that virile drama which 
for presept purposes may be called ‘‘ The Grafters,’’ went to see 
Barrie's “ What Every Woman Knows.’’ In the lobby between the 
acts a friend of ours asked him what he thought of the play. The great 
man paused for a moment, wrapped in thought. 
of a play this really is?’ he said dubiously. This is the 
second Tuesday of the third week. I'll just go up to the theater and 
see what ‘ The Grafters’ did on that night.’’ 


‘*T wonder how much 


i Let’s see. 


Books for Boys 

RE YOU AN UNCLE or an aunt, good reader? And are you sue- 
A cessfully solving the recurrent problem of what to give to nephews 
or nieces? Parents, with their first-hand information, have an easy 
task compared with more distant relatives. The boys are hardest to 
suit. Elimination helps; never give a knife, he would rather pick out 
his own; never give him an inkstand, he has several already, and hates 
to write. He is certain to be pleased with white mice; but such a gift 
is often not popular with parents. Possibly you invariably send him a 
book; in that case you should be learned in tastes of youth. Perhaps 
your nephew helps you out by telling what he wants, after the manner 
of a boarding-school lad of whom BARRIE tells: 

“Dear UNCLE [he wrote]—1l suppose you are to give me a six-shilling thing 
again as a Christmas present, so ! drop you a line not to buy me something I don’t 
want, as it is only thirty-nine days to Christmas. I think I'll have a book again, 
but not a fairy tale or any of that sort, nor the ‘Swiss Family Robinson,’ nor any 
of the old books. There is a rattling story called ‘Kidnapped,’ by H. Riper Haccarp, 
but it is only five shillings, so if you thought of it you could make up the six 


shillings by giving me a football belt. Last year you gave me ‘The Formation of 
Character,’ and I read it with great mental improvement and all that; but this 
time I want a change, namely, (1) not a fairy tale, (2) not an old book, (3) not 


mental-improvement book, Don’t fix on anything without first telling me what it is.” 


Thus advised, the task becomes easier. Avoid as the plague most of the 
diluted histories, and the milk-and-water fiction with a platitudinous 
moral in every paragraph, which are commonly exploited as juvenile 
books. ‘‘ Kidnapped,’’ not by H. Rip—ER HaGGarp, will stand the test. 
So will ‘‘ Treasure Island,’’ not to mention ‘‘ Captains Courageous.’’ 
Moreover, ‘‘Tom Brown at Rugby’’ is still potent to weave a spell. 
Some find ‘‘ Ivanhoe’’ or the ‘‘ Tale of Two Cities’’ enthralling even 
today. And a few boys enjoy ‘‘ Kim’’ and ‘‘ Henry Esmond.’’ A book 
less known than these, but sure to charm any wholesome boy, is GEORGE 
KENNAN’S ‘‘ Tent Life in Siberia.”’ Great books for lads exist, if you 
will but take the pains to seek them out 


I 
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Little Ruth and Theresa 
PLACE ZEALOUS in the cause of education is worthy of publicity. 
L\ Such a community seems to be Berryville, in Carroll County, 
Arkansas, if we may generalize from some items in the ‘‘ North Arkan- 
sas Star,’’? published in that town. In nearly a column of ‘* Public 
School Notes,’’ printed upon the first page, are these: 
“Room two is trying to excell in quality of work done.” 


Perhaps from this room will spring some future editor of the ‘‘ Star” 
who would never think of spelling excel with two I's. 

“KATYE PERKINS, RutTH Doss, and THERESA Smitn did not whisper last week.” 
And immediately below: 

“IKATYE PERKINS and JAY RUSSELL made perfect in spelling every day last week.” 
Good for KATYE; and JAY may yet be the future editor above referred to. 

“In the near future all the patrons of the school who are interested in maintain- 
ing or improving the good work of the school will be asked to join the School Im- 
provement Association and see what can be done by a united effort on the part of 
home and school.” 

Parents and teachers working together can do more than twice as much 
as either alone. 

“The Arkansas Federation of Women’s Clubs offers two scholarships in the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, one for young men and one for young women, for the purpose 
of making the university better known ard appreciated throughout the State and to 
give the young men and women from smail places and of limited means the advan- 
tages of the State University. 

“One of these will be awarded to the young man making the highest grade in a 
competitive examination, and the other to the young woman making the highest 
grade.” 

Here is a plan which might mean a college course for those who other- 
wise would go without. Indeed, the whole attitude toward education 
in this little town suggests a wholesome community. The ‘‘ Star’? has 
the spirit of a good country newspaper. One hopes that Katrye and 
RurH and Jay, and their parents also, appreciate, as well as the city 
dwellers who envy them, that they are much better off in Berryville 
than they would be in the cities where half the population of the United 
States have their homes. A good many wise persons believe that this 
nation is approaching an economic situation which will uproot many 
people from the cities and turn the tide back to the farms and villages; 
it will eause a good many hardships temporarily, but who ean deny that 
in the long run it will be infinitely better for the little Rurus and 
THERESAS ? 
A Kansas Town’s Boast 

yen ARE THE BOASTS when cities advertise. Population, 

railways, factories, homes, bank clearings, parks, and boulevards, 
opportunities for the young man and the inducements offered to capital 
are the most popular topics from a long list. But no longer is it pos- 
sible to make a lasting impression with no material other than the 
statistics on these staples of argument, so the city boosters are begin- 
ning to hunt for facts that are more distinctive. One of the most suecess- 
ful communities in this search is Winfield, Kansas. ‘‘ Wateh Winfield 
Win” or ‘‘Ask for the Athens of Southern Kansas’’ won’t do for this 
town’s eatch line. Winfield challenges public attention with this boast: 

**More bath tubs and sleeping-porches than any town in Kansas !”’ 

For brevity, the slogan reads, ‘‘A fresh air city,’’ but the corollaries are 
many. One is that dust in the air carries germs ; hence, Winfield treats 
its pavements with crude oil. The house-fly is another peril of the air, 
henee Winfield swats the fly with Kansas vigor. Bath tubs and sleep- 
ing-porches, with their sisters and their cousins and their aunts, stand 
for happiness and morality as well as for the blessings that may be 
estimated in tons and gallons and dollars. 


Pie 
GIRL OF THE CHEROKEE NATION in the hills of eastern 
A Oklahoma baked a pie which has since become famous. She ear- 
ried it tenderly to the town of two buildings which wears the somewhat 
suggestive name of Needmore. 


In the schoolhouse a pie social was 
being held. 


The high rating of the pie social among society events is 
too well known to require elaboration, and this occasion was made 
what is called more auspicious because of the presence of the Hon. 
CHARLES E. CREAGER, member of Congress and candidate for reelection. 
The pies and auxiliary delicacies cooked by the Cherokee girls were 
packed in boxes which were sold at auction by a Mr. Burk, an orator. 
Each buyer found in his lunch box the name of a partner for the sup- 
per. Congressman CREAGER bought a box. But he didn’t know the 
rules. He failed to hunt up his partner; he didn’t like pie; he slipped 
outdoors when he thought no one was looking and tossed that disk of 
pastry and pumpkin over the fence. And he innevently supposed that 
his duty had been fulfilled when he returned the empty plate to the 
address enclosed in the box. When Auctioneer BuRK heard of this in- 
sult to the pie and its cook, he denounced the Hon. CREAGER in public 
with some of the oratory for which the name of BURKE is famous. And 
when this had been done to a trne pumpkin-pie brown, Mr. BurK elab- 
orated the speech before the county chairman, who became aggrieved at 
the auctioneer’s choice of English and remonstrated by firing two shots 
at him with a revolver. In consequenee, the story of the pie that 
missed its destiny became a burning issue as well as an insult to a proud 
and ancient nation. Election is over. 
unofficial, say CREAGER is defeated. 


Returns, fairly accurate though 
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Different from Any Bridge Ever Built Before 


( NE hundred and fifty feet above a rushing stream whose depth rendered the usual central supports impossible, a steel bridge, differing in construction from any built 

in the past, is nearing completion for the use of the Idaho and Washington Northern Railroad. It is located near Box Canon, Washington, and will extend from cliff to 
cliff across the Pend Oreille River. At this point the water is known to be more than 230 feet deep, and in places bottom has never been reached. As the photograph shows 
the bridge is being built entirely without the aid of false work or side supports. So far it has been balanced by weighting the shore span with six hundred tons of steel 
rails. When finally completed the bridge will weigh more than one thousand tons, and, it is said, will be the longest span in the world constructed in this manner 
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HE culminating 

event in the visit 
of the Atlantic fleet to 
the ports of England 
and France was the 
entertainment given 
December 2 and 3 to 
the officers and men of 
the vessels then in En- 
glish waters by the cor- 
poration of the City of 
London. On the first 
day, with all the pomp 
of ancient ceremony, 
all the officers, from 
midshipman to rear- 
admiral, were passed 
down a glittering gant- 
let to the dais where the 
Lord and Lady May- 
oress were waiting. 
The Lord Mayor, Sir 
Thomas Vesey Strong, 
Rear-Admiral Mur- 
dock, and Ambassador 
Reid made cordial 
speeches upon the 
strength of Anglo- 
Saxon friendship. On 
the following day the 
luncheon was repeated 
in honor of 750 blue- 
jackets, who came on 
special trains from 
Gravesend and Wey- 
mouth. A large crowd 
watched the detach- 
ment as it marched 
through the city to the 
Guildhall. The Ameri- 
can Tar has attracted 
great interest in both 
England and France, 
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The Mayor of Gravesend paying a visit to Rear-Admiral Murdock on the U.S.S. 


Minnesota 


according to newspaper 
comment, on account 
of his trim, intelligent 
appearance, and alsoon 
account of his good be- 
havior. With the solemn 
interest of a_ tourist, 
he has visited every 
place of historical note, 
and has been conspic- 
uous, but in no way 
offensive, in fashion- 
able cafes, and even at 
the Opera. The only 
unpleasantness so far 
reported occurred at 
Cherbourg, where the 
town had not sufficient 
accommodation to re- 
ceive the sailors, anda 
number of them, who 
were compelled to walk 
the streets in the rain 
all night, gave voice to 
a little riotous discon- 
tent. The visit has fur- 
nished much material 
to foreign cartoonists 
and photographers. 
The lattice-work masts 
of the battleships have 
perhaps attracted the 
most attention in naval 
circles. One of the 
most picturesque feat- 
ures of the visit was a 
game of American foot- 
ball played in London 
betweenteamsfromtwo 
of the ships—a game 
which was’ watched 
with great interest by 
the English sportsmen 
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A bus full of American sailors seeing London 


With the American Sailors on Their Holiday 


Visit to England and France 


Bluejackets on the Idaho perusing a French illustrated paper 
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The House of Governors, which opened its third annual conference at Frankfort, Kentucky, and finished the session in Louisville, November 29-December 3 


The Conferring Governors 


Ta first session of the House 
of Governors to be held out- 
side the national capital opened 
in Frankfort, Kentucky, on No- 
vember 29. Dr. Woodrow Wilson, 
Governor-elect of New Jersey, 
sounding the key-note of the 
Conference, dwelt upon the 
growing national importance of 
the Governorship in present inter- 
state relations, and pointed out 
the need for exercising all the 
authority not specially delegated 
by the Constitution to the Federal 
Government—although “we have 
no foolish or pedantic jealousy of 
Federal power. We believe in 
the exercise of Federal powers to 
the utmost extent whenever it is 
necessary that they should be 
brought into action for the com- 
mon benefit.”” At the close of the 
session, notwithstanding these 
sturdy sentiments, the executives 
found they had really accom- 
plished little beyond eating and 
drinking; and it was decided to 

















Paris policemen seizing the Royalist who attacked Premier Briand of France in the Tuileries Gardens 
* aii 
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have the program of the next 
gathering more frugal. From left 
to right in the photograph, top row, 
are: Governors Marshall, Indiana; 
Brown, Georgia; Harmon, Ohio; 
McGovern, Wisconsin; Weeks, 
Connecticut ; Pothier, Rhode Isl- 
and; Kitchen, North Carolina; 
Shafroth, Colorado; Sloan, Ari- 
zona; Deneen, Illinois; Spry, 
Utah. Bottom row: Norris, Mon- 
tana; Ansel, South Carolina; 
Plaisted, Maine; Hadley, Mis- 
souri; Neal, Alabama; Willson, 
Kentucky; Fort, New Jersey; 
Noel, Mississippi; -Mann, Vir- 
ginia; Draper, Massachusetts 


Assaulting the French Premier 


S M. Briand was walking in the 
L Tuileries Gardens with Pres- 
ident Falliéres a Royalist struck 
the Premier twice in the face. The 
crowd set upon the Royalist 
and would have beaten him to 
death if he had not been rescued 
by a squad of policemen 





A gigantic fossil probably five million years old which has just been presented to the Museum of Paleontology of the University of Toronto 


From the Farthest Ages 


SNAKE-LIKE saurian sev- 
d enteen feet long was taken 
from the cretaceous formation in 


the State of Kansas, and was 
Presented to the University of 
Toronto, Canada, last month. 


The skeleton is almost perfect, 
and is altogether one of the rarest 
Possessions of any college on the 
continent. Professor Coleman of 
the University estimates that it is 
Probably five million years since 
the reptile existed. It belongs to 
the family of Mosasauridz, and is 
labeled the Platycarpus Cory- 
Pheus. At the present time the 
Skeleton has to be divided into 
two sections, since none of the 
Cases in the museum of mineral- 
By, geology, and paleontology, 
where it has been installed, is 
large enough to contain it in its 
entirety. The reptile apparently 
resembled an enormous lizard 
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The monument which was recently unveiled at Savannah, Georgia, to General James Edward Oglethorpe 


To the Founder of Georgia 


STATUE to General Ogle- 
d thorpe, by the sculptor D. C. 
French, was unveiled in Savannah 
in November. On the 13th of 
January, 1733, the ship Ann 
dropped anchor in American 
waters, bearing General Ogle- 
thorpe and a colony of thirty-five 
families. On the 12th of Febru- 
ary they settled upon the present 
site of Savannah, and a few days 
later began the construction of 
the first clapboard houses in 
Georgia. General Oglethorpe was 
a vigorous military Governor and 
carried the young colony with 
distinction through several cam- 
paigns against the Indians and 
the Spaniards. As chairman of 
the House of Commons commis- 
sion to investigate the prison con- 
ditions of 
as the central figure of a 
well-known painting by Hogarth 


England he is seen 
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HE main business of the Democratic 
Congress which was elected in No- 
vember is to revise the tariff downward. Just as soon as 
they approach this task, they will be confronted by a 

choice of methods: They can reduce it as a whole, at once, in the 
manner that has been followed in the past, or they can reduce it 
schedule by schedule. In making their choice between these two 
methods the Democrats are likely to develop their first serious 
difference of opinion. Champ Clark believes in revision schedule 
by schedule. So does B. G. Humphreys of Mississippi, who says: 

“T am in favor of revising the tariff by schedules, beginning with Sched- 
ule K, and I believe the revision should be based on the principle of differ- 
ence of production cost here and abroad.” 
On the other hand, a large number of earnest members among the 
Democrats in Congress sincerely believe that the party’s duty to 
the publie is an immediate and complete revision downward as a 
whole. This point of view is represented by S. H. Dent, Jr., an 
Alabama Democratic member, who says, in a letter to the New 
York ‘‘ Times’’ 

“Replying generally to your inquiry, I beg to state that I am in favor of 
an immediate revision downward of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law. 

“T am opposed to the principle of protection, and favor as perfect a rev- 
enue tariff as can be drawn. I will support 


By MARK SULLIVAN 
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have repudiated it by an enormous majority. 
But they did not have an opportunity. 
There was no chance for the people to express themselves 
through their ballots for more than w year later—until the Con- 
gressional election November 8, 1910. At that election they did 
express their disapproval of the tariff by changing the Republican 
majority of Congress to a Democratic majority of over sixty. This 
Democratic Congress will not normally meet until almost another 
year has passed—until the first Monday i in December, 1911. As- 
suming that it should go at once into the business of making 
a new tariff, it would be the summer of 1912 before the work 
could be completed. And after the Democratic Lower House 
has done its work, there is still a Republican Senate and a 
Republican President to reckon with. It all goes to show how 
difficult is the machinery of expressing the people’s will. Once a 
party entrenched in power has made a tariff, it takes not a single 
election, but steady pressure exerted over a period of years, 
to undo the work. 


Senator Oliver’s Batting Average 
N THE United States Senate, during the session of Congress 
| which framed the present tariff bill, there were 129 roll- 
calls. On these Senator Oliver of 





any measure or method that will tend to 





bring about a revenue tariff as early as 
possible.” 

An experienced Democratic member 
from Illinois is more emphatic: 

“T am not in favor of revising the tariff 
one schedule at a time. I am in favor of a 
complete revision of the Payne-Aldrich law 
and to be accomplished by one bill.” 
Undoubtedly the point of view which 
is at once the wisest and most repre- 
sentative of the temper of the coun- 
try is expressed by a newly elected 


@, Those of our friends among the smaller newspapers who 
do not maintain Washington correspondents of their own 
are invited to make use of Collier’s Washington office. 
Inquiries about pending legislation, questions as to how 
any one Member voted on a particular roll-call, requests 
for copies of bills, and all similar communications will 
be answered promptly and with pleasure. Our under- 
taking to serve our readers and friends through answering 
questions about the Government at Washington is practi- 
cally without limit, except in matters involving prolonged 
investigation. In these cases we shall always be glad to 
make suggestions and point out how the desired informa- 
tion can most readily be secured. Write or telegraph 


Collier’s Congressional Record 


Pennsylvania voted thus: Against 
ALDRICH, 1; with ALpRicH, 102; 
not voting, 26. Senator Oliver is 
a candidate for reelection before the 
Pennsylvania Legislature which as- 
sembles in January. Members of 
the Legislature, or others interested, 
ean procure an amplification of Sen- 
ator Oliver’s record upon application 
to this paper. 


In Massachusetts 





member, Steven B. Ayres of New 


York: 








Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


gees how far the Democratic 
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success at the recent elections 











will be a response to the people’s 





“T am in favor at once of a reduction of 
the tariff in special cases, such as the immoral Schedule K—woolen schedule, 
and also in those schedules relating to foods and building materials. But 
there should be no general revision of the tariff which would upset business. 

“On the contrary, a tariff commission with plenary power should be 
appointed to put the tariff on a strictly business basis and take it out of 
polities.” 

Fair Words 

N THAT part of President Taft’s annual message which refers 

to the tariff occurs this sentence: 

“Whether or not the protective policy is to be continued and the degree 
of protection to be accorded to our home industries are questions which the 
people must decide through their chosen representatives.” 

If Mr. Taft is as open-minded as his words seem, he will call a 
special session of the new Congress to meet on March 5 next and 
put into effect the mandate of the people expressed in the recent 
election. 

What the Tariff Commission Is Doing 


ENRY C. EMERY is the chairman of the Tariff Board, 
H ereated by the Payne-Aldrich bill, which is investigating 
the cost of manufacture with a view to recommending reductions 
in the tariff, schedule by schedule. Mr. Emery recently indicated 
the order in which they are taking up their work : 

“Whether wisely or unwisely we decided to concentrate, for the moment, 
on Schedule M (pulp and paper), Schedule K (wool and woolens), and Sched 
ule G (farm products). 

“Preliminary work is being done on Schedule A (chemicals 
(metals and manufactures of), and Schedule I (cottons 
It is well that wool is early on the list. Aldrich deseribed Sched- 
ule K as ‘‘ the very citadel of protection,’ and President Taft ad 
mitted that it is indefensible. Lumber and iron ought to have 
been put, with wool, on the commission’s ‘* urgent’? list. 


. Schedule ( 


The People’s Handicap 
FY HE present tariff became a law August 5, 1909. Every 
| open-minded person in the United States knows that the 
law was thoroughly unpopular on that day, and that if the people 
of the country had had a chauce to pass judgment on it they would 





demand for progressive measures is 
indicated partly by the sort of candidate that Rs turned up for 
the new Democratic Se natorshipe—Sheehan 1 in New York, John R. 
McLean “ Ohio, James Smith, Jr., in New Jersey, and, finally, 
William A. Gaston in Massachusetts. To send Gaston to the Sen- 
ate because Lodge is too reactionary would be the most illogical 
absurdity in contemporary politics. It would be substituting the 
master for the servant. Lodge is a politician who serves the inter- 
ests; Gaston is the interests. Lodge is a thoroughgoing follower 
of Aldrich, and his presence in the Senate has been a national 
misfortune for years, but it is entirely within reason to say that 
the progressive interests of Massachusetts and the nation are safer 
with Lodge in the Senate than with Gaston. Gaston is the head 
and front of a small and tightly bound organization which dom- 
inates most of the banking and corporation interests of the State. 
He is president of the biggest bank in New England; he is the head 
of Boston’s principal corporation law firm; with one other man 
he dominates the Boston Elevated and most of the other local 
public service institutions. The mere enumeration of these con- 
nections does not, of course, constitute an opprobrium upon any 
man, nor are they alone good reasons, if there were nothing else, 
why Mr. Gaston should not receive some kinds of honor and distine- 
tion from his State. But these connections do disqualify him for 
the United States Senate at a time when the chief business of that 
body deals with controversies between organized wealth and the 
people. Moreover, Mr. Gaston has not, as respects the public, 
conducted himself in these banking and corporation connections 
fairly or honorably. He has been the political agent of the com 
bination; his person is the link between big business and corrupt 
politics; he has spent money lavishly; he has made the heelers 
and the political contractors his agents and lieutenants; he has 
persistently fought the progressive movement in Boston, and he 
has used his political power to advance the interests of his cor 
porations in the Legislature. In the United States Senate he would 
come ¢lose to filling the shoes of Aldrich. Js this what the Massa 
chusetts Democrats are going to do with their victory ? 
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The Playthings of Other Days 


The History 


T IS delightful to know that Louis XIV a) 
paid six thousand franes to Henri de 7 


Gissey for an army of cardboard soldiers 1 =A 
A 4 zf 


to give to Monseigneur le Dauphin; by 
‘ a 


and by these toy battalions of infantry and 
squadrons of cavalry were joined by a large 
army of silver soldiers, complete with horses, 
guns, and machines of war. It was Merlin, 
one of the King’s silversmiths, who designed 
these toys, and a pathetic interest attaches to 
them, in that the toy army was eventually melted 
down in order to pay for the army of flesh and 
blood that was fighting the King’s wars. 





Little Treasures of the Past 

i ys history of the world is crystallized in 

the children’s toys; each great war leaves 
soldiers in the nursery cupboard dressed cor- 
rectly to a strap and button. This has always 
been so. As each successive age in the world’s 
history has gone by, the weapons of that age 
have passed to the hands of the boys as toys. 
There are in our great museums miniature cross- 
bows, spears, and shields—toy armor as finely 
inlaid and engraved as any real accouterments 
is occasionally to be seen, and old prints show 
the boys playing with such figures. Even the 


children of the French Revolution had their 
toy guillotines—one of these is in the posses- 


sion of the author. The army of Frederick the 

Great was the first complete lead army to be 

placed on the market for purchase by the gen- d 
eral public. It was Jean Georges Helpert who 

produced them; he died in 1794 at Nuremberg. The army 
of Napoleon followed; then Wellington and his generals; 
then heroes of the Crimean and Peninsular wars came; 
in turn to be replaced by the khaki of the South Afri 
can and the little Jap heroes. The serious 
pursuits of adults form the basis of nearly 


of the World as it is Told by the Toys 


By MRS. F. NEVILL JACKSON 


development of strength and beauty are most interest 
ing. ‘The ancient Egyptians played intricate ball games, 
the Romans a form of lacrosse. Football has_ its 
deities in Japan, and the ancient Saxons played a kind 
of baseball, bandy, and golf. 

There is another aspect of the 
high artistic value of old toys. 

It must be remembered that in the old days there were 
no special toy-makers who constructed more or less frag- 
ile models of real things, as they do now, for children to 
play with; mercifully there was no demand for cheap 
playthings that come to pieces in one’s fingers and so 
demoralize the child in its sense of the beauty of good 
construction. Toy-making had no separate guild; the 
gold or silversmith might get a special order, and, as in 
the case above, would make machines of war for some 
lueky young nobleman; or a fine piece of furniture would 
be ordered for a mansion, and the grateful craftsman 
might make the piece in miniature for the doll’s house 
of his master’s little daughter. The potters of Lowe- 
stoft and Staffordshire, the porcelain makers of Chelsea, 
Sévres, and Dresden did not disdain to make toy serv- 
ices and miniature vessels for dollie’s use; and, more- 
over, these specimens are as well finished and exquisitely 
decorated as any made for big people, and are found in 
the cabinets of all the great European collectors 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum there are pieces 
of a doll’s dinner service of the old transfer type; on each 
the name of the little owner appears, Miss de Vaux. In 
the author’s family is a complete Leeds dinner service of 
fifty pieces; the soup-plates measure one and a half inches 
A toilet-table, four and a half inches in height, 
miniature replica of one made in the 
century for Mrs. Crowly of Barking Hall, 


subject, namely, the 


across, 
made as a 
eighteenth 


Was 


of Children 


tioned in “Der Goldschmiede Merkzeichen” by 


4q%_> Dr. Mare Rosenberg. It is quite possible that 
<3 somewhere there exists a doll’s house furnished 
—"~ by Chippendale and his school of students and 
workmen—what a treasure.such a dainty affair 

‘ would be! 
| In the seventeenth century, when great luxury 
eT, in living was spreading rapidly, “magnificent 
pene dolls’ houses were constructed; fortunately a 
ry few specimens remain to show how beautiful 


and complete was the self-contained mansion 
of the nobleman of that day. 


An Antique Doll-House 


( NE such fine house, measuring 4 feet 9 
inches by 4 feet, has no fewer than 
twelve rooms, besides a large square entrance 
hall and landings; it is dated 1639. On the 
ground flour are eight small rooms, of which 
one is the larder, where miniature hams and 
poultry hang from the ceiling; three are serv- 
ants’ bedrooms, one a cowshed with cows in the 
stalls and burnished brass milking-pails, a beer 
cellar and storeroom or shop, without which 
no great house was complete; here tiny bales 
of cloth and silk are stored, rolls of string, 
morsels of sponge, tins of spice, rice, sugar, and 
all that was required in all departments of the 
great house; and a till and account book shows 
us the and method of the housekeeper, 
whose task was no sinecure, we may be sure; 
J cheese-presses, cream pans and churn are in the 
dairy. The kitchen is well equipped with brass 

and copper pans, rolling-pins and pastry-board, and even 
a list of food in season each month hangs on the wall. 
In the stately parlors the ceilings are painted, the walls 
paneled, and the floors of parquet; silver sconces hold 
miniature candles, while madam _ herself 
sits at a table with a work-basket in 


order 











all play, for the imitative faculty is 
strongest in childhood. It is not sur 
prising, therefore, to find toy chariots and 
game-birds among the, playthings of an 
cient Greece and Rome, for we may be sure 
the little boys and girls fought toy quail 
and played at chariot races when they saw 
their fathers and big brothers indulging 
in such pursuits. It is for reason 
that “playing church” is the favorite game 
in so many families. The children engage 
without levity or offense, simply obeying 
their imitative instinct; in all countries 
where there is elaborate ritual, miniature 
ecclesiastical toys are to be purchased 
from the toy shrines of China and Japan 
to the reliquary and altar candles of the 
Roman Catholies. 

Two thousand years before 
Were toy water-carriers and kneaders of 
bread—one of these latter works with a 
arms of the worker are 
this, together with a toy 
movable jaws of the same 
epoch, are the earliest 


this 





Christ there 


string by which the 
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which are fairy reels and thimble, scis 
sors, and tape-measure; playing-cards 
half an inch long are on the table, and 
the inevitable German coffee tray is in a 
corner. 

In a room on the upper floor are ar- 
ranged piles of sheets, bundles of serviettes 
the size of a postage stamp, towels and 
pillow-cases, all tied up with colored 
ribbons. 








In the bedrooms everything is most com- 

| e ? 

| plete, and the nursery of the old- 

fashioned stands for teaching a child to 

| walk, and a rocking horse two and a half 
inches high. 


has one 


Such houses were used as toys of in- 
struction, and the little girls of the fam- 
| ily who might one day own big houses 
such as this as their homes were well 


grounded in its working from their earliest 
youth. A magnificent example such as 
that described above is very rare and of 
extreme value; its use in showing the 
social and domestic side of a bygone age 
is delightful. 





mechanical toys we 






have examined. 
It is only the dull 

child or the dull adult 
who needs an elaborate toy to 
amuse him. Those richly gifted 
with imagination will prefer 
simple figures, so that they may 
weave their own story. 

John Ruskin attributed much 
of his thorough knowledge of 
balance and construction in archi 
tecture to the fact that he was 


allowed no toys in his childhood 


except a number of rough-hewn 
wooden kricks which had _ been 
made by sawing a plank into 


squares. 
In alluding to the historical, 
the character-building, and the 


literary side, we have done no 
more than touch on the oute1 
fringe of our subject The be 
Nineteenth century ginnings of outdoor games and 


Italian wax doll of all 


play 
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implements for the 


The instructive German toy kitchen of the last century 


Needham Marke t, 


Suffolk; it was given by the original 
owner to Lady Elizabeth Ashburnham, her granddaugh 
ter, who was daughter of John, third Earl of Ashburn 





ham. By her it was bequeathed to Miss Swinburne, 
niece of Lady Jane Ashburnham and Admiral Charles 
If. Swinburne, in whose possession it now is. To com 
plete this dainty silver toilet-table is a little looking 


galleries to 
tray is a powdering brush 


glass with rope pattern edge and 
candlesticks in place; on a 


hold the 


with long handle for brushing the powder from my 
lady dollie’s hair. This silver specimen bears the hall 
mark of the year in which it was made. 
The Art of Ancient Toys 
” THE toys of the Middle Ages and in the days 
of the Renaissance we find the same fine workman 
ship which makes the early toys works of art. Prob 
ably Cellini himself made some toys of gold and 
silver: certainly Peter Winter did so \ specimen 
beautifully engraved with flowers and festoons is now in 
Nuremberg Museum; it is dated 1702 and is met 





Smaller and simpler 


houses exist, but though 


the rooms are fewer, 

they are no less com- 
pletely equipped, and an arti- 
san’s dwelling holds mugs of 


pewter and brass and copper re 
poussé vessels, besides all the nec 


essary furniture and a great linen- 


press, where each tiny specimen 
is marked in cross-stich. 

It is strange that nearly all 
old dolls are grown up. It is 
very rare to find a baby doll 


than the nineteenth cen 
occasionally one may be 
seen in the arms of a nurse, as 


earlier 
tury 


a fine Renaissance doll re 
ently oan in Paris. Perhaps 
this would be more correctly de 
scribed as a doll’s doil; it was 
dressed when the house of Valois 
as reigning in Franee. White 
silk, elaborately embroidered, was Early Victorian com- 


the material used for the dress position doll 
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It was so quilted in lozenges that a tiny bouquet of 
conventionalized blossoms comes in the center of each 
square, Guipure and passementerie of the period trim 
the bodice in horizontal lines, and are also used in 
lavish quantities on the skirt. There is an embroidered 
undersleeve, a ruffle edged with lace, and a high eap of 
satin embroidered. The baby supported on the left arm 
has skirts of flowing blue silk, long sleeves reminiscent 
of the sixteenth century fashion, and undersleeves with 
bands of silver lace. 

A young child doll was brought out in Paris when 
the little King of Rome was a baby, and since then 
child dolls have been much more popular; in fact, it 
is now the exception to see a grown-up doll. The 


dolls of the First Empire and of the Directory are 
strange specimens with their high waists and extrava- 
gant clothing. 

Costliness in toys, though much to be deprecated, is no 
new thing. In old wardrobe accounts, social diaries, and 
such documents one reads of many examples which would 


have distressed the great Rousseau, who was such an 
advocate for few and simple playthings. The Duchess 


of Orleans, in 1722, gave to the Infanta of Spain a doll 
and clothing costing twenty-two thousand franes. There 
was quite a notable doll-dressing incident in 1497, when 
one was prepared for Isabella, Queen of Spain, by Anne 
of Bretagne. When completed, the trousseau was not 
considered fine enough, and a fresh one had to be made. 


All this is set forth in the royal accounts, and those 
who provide a few cheap garments for the dolls of the 
present day would be astonished at the prices paid. 
With regard to the antiquity of the doll. An Egypto- 
Roman rag doll stuffed with papyrus, found at Beh- 
nesch during the excavations in 1896, is the earliest 
known specimen; it measures three and a half inches, 
As this toy dates from the third century before Christ, 
we may accept its red woolen band as the earliest ex- 
ample of doll dressing. Movable dolls and the history of 
the marionette take us over the ages from when Rothin 
had his marionette theater at Athens up to the pathetie 
bag of puppets hidden in a cellar during the Freneh 
Revolution because Punch was dressed as an aristocrat. 


Exploring the Philippine Forest 


To Make One’s Way Requires the Instinct of a Pathfinder — and a Sharp Bolo 








HE woodland wan- 
derer in the Phil- 
ippine jungles 
must turn to the 

mountains to find the 
finest virgin forest, and 
he goes armed with a 
bolo, so as to carefully 
blaze a trail he can fol 
low in the descent. 

Old clearings, pushing 
up into the forest like 
separated fingers on the 
lower mountain spurs, 
are with rank 
cogon grass growing eight 
to twelve feet high—as 
mean a growth to pass 
through as any brier 
patch or cane-brake— 
which offers no shelter 
whatever from the sun. 
However, there is com- 
pensation in its gorgeous white bloom, for, like the poppy, 
the cogon is a show-piece of nature. Most striking among 
the trees of the forest is a representative of the fig fam- 
ily, locally known as the balete, possessing most remark- 
able habits. These trees often start their existence high 
up in other trees—not as parasites, but deriving nourish- 
ment from humus and decayed growths collected on the 
limbs and in the ecrotches of the older trees, sending long, 
winding tendrils down to the ground, where they take 
root and grow with such vigor that the supporting trunk 
is rapidly enveloped in a coalescing mass of stems, while 
its own branches are overtopped by those of the usurper, 
which kills it as much by stealing its sunshine above as 
by appropriating the soil at the base. 


Giant Plants 
W HILE the younger of these trees are most grotesque 


in shape, still many of the older ones have their 
various components united into a single majestic trunk 
with nicely curved web-like buttresses radiating far afield 
at the base, and with thick curving limbs reaching far 
out overhead, loaded with vines and parasites, making a 
veritable hanging garden over the tops of the lesser trees. 
Some of these balete trees have hollow interiors, where 
the trunk of a victimized tree has rotted out, and others 
are like big tripods with their trunks far apart below 
and meeting in one stem forty feet above the ground. 

Plants with leaves of enormous size are seen in these 
glades where shafts of sunlight sometimes penetrate, for 
such leaves being easily destroyed by wind require the 
protection of the forest and at the same time must have 
the light. A variety of the pulpy elephant-ear plant 
acquires leaves averaging seven by five feet exclusive of 
the stem, and the banana plant has leaves as long, though 
only half as broad. 

Much more plentiful are the rattan or bejuco thickets. 
These form the most serious barriers to climbing through 
the woods, for the big fern-like tufts are covered with 
what might be called “retraction” or “detention” thorns, 
which slope backward on the stem like the barb of a 
fish-hook. These formidable spray-shaped tufts grow to 
a height of twelve and fifteen feet, springing from a 
long smooth stem that sometimes trails the ground and 





choked 
































A seven-foot leaf 


sometimes ascends high into the trees. The stems are 
known to reach lengths of four and five hundred feet. 


An attempt to pass these bejuco thickets unarmed is 
futile, but with a well-swung keen-edged bolo the long 
coarse fronds can be quickly snipped to right and left. 
A variety of the bejuco has a stem hollow and divided 
into compartments by diaphragms at the joints, like the 
bamboo. Each compartment contains about a mouthful 
of pure water, and by successively chopping off the stems 
just below the joints, the traveler thirst 


may slake his 


Abandoned Disorder 


FYXHESE are but a few examples of the multitude of plant 
varieties whose overburdened profusion impresses one 


Perhaps the beauties of the forest are best seen on a dull 
day when sunlight splotches do not enter to confuse the 
eye in unrelated mottled high lights, for the diffused sky 
light from open glades here and there gives better dis 
tance and better form to the rounded masses of foliage. 
In this promiscuous jumble of luxuriance, nature is at 


her greatest beauty and yet in het abandoned dis 


order—she is unstudied, inspired, spontaneous. 


most 


Above the zone of the bejuco the climbing becomes 
steeper and the region of prevailing mist is entered. 
The forest takes on a new kind of riehness. Enormous 


trees have given place to crooked specimens fairly hid 
den under their load of parasitic and climbing plants 
Delicate hanging flecked always i diamond 
water-drops, drapes the trunks and limbs 


moss. 





By CHARLES A. GILCHRIST 


Every tree crotch is a bed of orchids, and every limb 
is completely festooned with large and small leaved 
clinging vines, climbing palms, and the convolvulus. 
Here are to be found fine specimens of the bird’s-nest 
fern, which perches in a tree and derives its subsistence 
from the decay of dead leaves that accidentally drop 
within the enclosure, and the gigantic shapely tree- 
fern, each highly prized for transplanting to Manila 
gardens. 

Even at the very summit the tropical luxuriance pre- 


vails to such an extent that a glimpse of the surround- 









































The impressive profusion of tropical foliage 


ing panorama is rarely to be had unless one climbs t 
the very top of the highest tree. And even in such a 
giddy perch he may wait hours for the seudding clouds 
to break away and reveal the ethereal 
mountain, lake, and ocean. 

One accustomed to living in the torrid plains at sea 


) 


blue distance of 


level will pretty surely shiver in these damp mists a 
few thousand feet higher up. Ridges are easily fol- 
lowed in ascending, and are almost impossible to fol- 
low in descending unless the greatest care is taken to 
keep to the blazed trail made in coming up. Many 
have been unintentionally benighted through lack of 
precaution, for in the eestasy of reaching the summit 
one is apt to tarry in beautiful surroundings until he 
finds himself persistently diverging from the ridge he 
has been traveling. Soon he is just as_ persistently 
dropping into an ever-sharpening gully. Apprehension 
begins to rise, and with redoubled energy he scrambles 
up the nearest ridge only to find it is the wrong one, 
with no signs of his lost trail. In a frenzy he pushes 
on and on, jumping down from big fern-bedecked rocks, 
scrambling under and over fallen trees, rushing some 
thickets, cutting through some and making detours 
around others, dripping with perspiration and stumbling 
through pools of water, until he suddenly stops, breath- 
think it The forest has grown darkei 
and the silence of the great trees is ominously depress 
ing—it is their sinister invitation to spend the night. 


The Dread Night 


less—to over. 


| ie EVER, whether lost or in camp, he must observe 
that much of the characteristic fascination of these 
deep jungles is lost at night; at least, so far as the sense 
of sight goes, for instead of those magic color transforma- 
tions that attend sunrise and sunset in open country, 
and the night-long procession of the stars, there is noth- 
ing but the sudden dropping and rising of an impene- 
trable void, so black one seems to really feel it. This 
perhaps makes the ear more sensitive, and every little 
sound works upon the imagination. The croak of a 
lizard may be read into the bark of some wild quadruped 
slaking his thirst at a pool perhaps not fifty feet away, 
while the hundred insect noises may mean anything from 
the hiss of a snake to the chatter of monkeys. Strange 
phosphorescent lights punctuate the darkness, but illu- 
minate nothing—fireflies and glowworms leave shining 
tracks. Most spectacular is the effect of the fireflies when 
they congregate on a certain kind of tree that attracts 
them in great numbers. It is like an illuminated Christmas 
tree, and the flashing of the lights produces an illusion as 
if they were moving rapidly in all directions. So thickly 
covered with the “lightning bugs” are these trees that a 
faint glow of greenish light seems to surround them. 

Of the nocturnal forest noises, the soughing of the 
wind in the canopy overhead is a dread one, for often 
it is the precursor of rain. At such times a distant 
rushing sound rises to a roar as it approaches, and down 
comes the rain with a noise as if forty thousand devils 
were dancing on an iron Then, with the passage 
of the tempest, pandemonium gives place again to the 
drowsy voices of the night, the occasional dripping from 
huge leaves, and the incessant whistling of the insects. 
shaft of moonlight slips down through a well of darkest 
umbrage into a steaming glen of voluptuous tree-ferns, 
where evanescent forms bewiteh the mind as in a fairy-land. 


iC of. 



































The older balete trees have majestic trunks radiating in great, strange, web-like buttresses 
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McKay 
Harvard—Tackle 


Kilpatrick 
Yale—End 





Benbrook 
Michigan—Guard 


Fisher 
Harvard—Guard 


Mercer 
Pennsylvania—Full-back 








Walker 


Minnesota—Tackle 


Wells 
Michigan—End 


The All-America Football Team for 1910 





A Review of the Season’s Play and the Players 


STRANGE season indeed and one of weird 
happenings. But in spite of all this, the 
play was consistently interesting, and 


By WALTER CAMP 


COPYRIGHT 1910 BY P F. COLLIER & SON 


tial force to stop anything that Harvard pro- 
duced, and at the end of an hour and forty min- 





utes the two teams left the field, neither having 





brought out at times some very good qual- 
ity of work, both in individual prowess and in 
team tactics. Best of all, the pounding upon 
tackle, which had been the most serious feature 
of the season of 1909, was practically eliminated 
by the new rule forbidding pushing and pulling 
and locked interference. This gave the man play- 
ing this former star position a chance once more 
to bring out the infinite possibilities of the place 
instead of merely standing up to be pounded to a 
jelly or made a chopping-block of. I regard this 








Ends 
Tackles. 
Guards . 
Center 
Quarter-back 
Half-backs . 
Full-back 


Kinpatrick, Yale; Weiis, Michigan 
McKay, Harvard; WALKER, Minnesota 
Bensrook, Michigan; Fisuer, Harvard 
Cozens, Pennsylvania 

SPRACKLING, Brown 

WENDELL, Harvard; PENDLETON, Princeton 
Mercer, Pennsylvania 


been able to score. It is doubtful if any aggrega- 
tion of players, even from Yale, ever before took 
up such odds as stood against them and succeeded 
as this team did in reversing them. Thus ended for 
these three teams, Princeton, Harvard, and Yale, 
one of the most complicated and puzzling of seasons. 

Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Cornell were, how- 
ever, not far behind in contributions to the grid- 
iron crazy-quilt. Pennsylvania was beaten by 
Ursinus, and Michigan was tied by -both Case and 
Ohio State, while Cornell was tied by Oberlin. 














as, by all odds, the best feature introduced into 
the rules, and I believe that all those who care 
for the eventual welfare of the sport will agree on 
this point. The difficulty surrounding it was that the 
officials, urged (I have it from the board of officials) 
by coaches not to rule too harshly on this point, allowed 
a certain amount of pushing and pulling and holding 
to creep into the play, and hence gave an undue and 
unusual inducement to the infringement of the rules. 
This brought about an anomaly in that the officials who 
were supposed to enforce the rules found every pressure 
exerted upon them to overlook occasional lapses. Such a 
state of affairs is the worst possible thing for any sport, 
because if the rules are not made to be enforced the rules 
must be wrong, and if officials find that they are not 
backed up in strict rulings their authority will speedily 
cease and the game revert to a lower standard. 


A Fairer Sport 


a only have these new rules eliminating pushing 
and pulling been thoroughly successful whenever 
enforced, and reduced to the minimum last year’s heavy 
assaults upon the tackles, thus going far toward less- 
ening the danger of accident, but they have saved the 
rest of the team from that stupid, dazed condition that 
arose from this style of play. At the same time these 
rules have rendered the game far more a square sport 
in the sense that no one man was made a mark for the 
united assault of some five men massed and going with 
such a cruel force as to make the play a really unfair 
equation. This feature of the rules should be preserved 
at all hazards, as well as the kindred one forbidding 
locked interference. Upon these rules depends the real 
salvation of the game from the two great objections of 
unfair and brutal play. Something more should be done, 
however, to render the task of officials less onerous and 
the comprehension of the average spectator more effective. 

It is rather a strange commentary upon the use 
of the forward that Yale and Michigan should 
each have won one of their most important contests of 
the year by means of this play. just as Yale won her 
main contest with one of these plays in the initial year 
of its introduction, while others, though using this play 
more frequently, usually lost rather than gained through 
its employment, just as did Harvard in her chief con- 
test in 1909. The play is a treacherous one, and the 
occasions for its use are so dependent upon the very 
immediate conditions surrounding it at the moment that 
it should be placed in a special category by every quar 


pass 





Pendleton 
Princeton— Half-back 


Wendell 


Half-back 


Harvard 


ter-back and captain. Chicago, probably its strongest 
advoeate, has fared very badly this season, although 
this may be traceable to laek of material. Pennsylvania, 
another of those who were credited with especially de- 
siring its retention, has perfected a far more effective 
play against her opponents in the shape of a running 
onside kick. And Pennsylvania should have especial credit 
for this achievement in view of the fact that it takes 
harder and more conscientious work to perfect this play. 
The reward, however, is correspondingly greater because 
the really effective onside kick when not recovered still 
has very nearly as good results as an ordinary kick, 
while a forward pass when it fails may result in chang- 
ing the entire complexion of the play in a moment. A 
study of generalship proves that neither play may be 
used against an alert defense except under special con- 
ditions of wind and position. In fact, the best knowl- 
edge that a football general may acquire is to know 
when not to use either of these plays. 

Harvard, Yale, and Princeton furnished most inter- 
esting complications. Harvard, with a wealth of mate- 
rial and a wonderful aggregation of veterans who had 
been star ground-gainers the year before, started her 
season at once with consistent play on attack and de- 
fense, running through her teams up to the time of the 
Brown game with at least three scores over each, and in 
the Brown game winning 12 to 0; the Army game was a 
little harder, but Harvard won it 6 to 0. On the fol- 
lowing Saturday Harvard met Cornell (the first team 
to score on the Cambridge men), and beat her 27 to 5. 
Then Dartmouth was decisively defeated, no less than 
18 to 0. By the 11th of November Yale had been beaten 
by the Army, tied by Vanderbilt, and almost annihilated 
21 to 0 by Brown, while Princeton’s slate was clean. 

Princeton had been a very consistent team, defeating 
her opponents up to the Lafayette game very easily. 
She found more difficulty here, but still won. Then she 
defeated the Indians 6 to 0, and faced a hard game with 
Dartmouth. This she also won 6 to 0. The following 
Saturday Princeton took somewhat of a breathing spell, 
but defeated Holy Cross 17 to 0. Hence there was every 
expectation that Princeton would at last 
longed-for victory over the Blue. 

But the Brown game proved the final staggering blow 
that convinced Yale that she must abandon old line- 
plunging methods. During the week that followed no 
team in the history of the game ever absorbed so much 
football knowledge. But those outside New Haven and 
most of the people there, for the practise was secret, 
knew nothing of this except through rumor and the 
more cheerful expressions of players and coaches. 


secure the 


The Gridiron Crazy-Quilt 


very game, 


gers the start in the Princeton Yale 
seemed to have the upper hand, and, although stalled 


several times, finally won by the execution of a cleve1 
forward pass, the score being 5 to 3. Then without a 
break in her stride the Blue went on with the hardest 


kind of practise throughout the week, while the Har- 
vard sympathizers, somewhat alarmed at the 
result, endeavored to comfort themselves by reading the 
statements in the papers that it was not Yale’s strength, 
but Princeton’s weakness, and that neither team played 


becoming 


up-to-date football But those who knew at Cambridge 
were not deceived by this; they realized that Yale had 
a strong team, and a team that was coming; a team 
that was no longer hammering itself to pieces with old 
fashioned line-plunging methods and whose defens« 
entirely reorganized and reformed 


As is proved, they had stored up within then 


But Pennsylvania beat Brown 20 to 0; Cornell 
was the only team to cross Harvard’s goal line, and 
Michigan, besides tying Pennsylvania, beat Minnesota. 
Then Pennsylvania beat Cornell by the score of 12 to 6. 
The Dartmouth-Brown situation, although they do not 
meet, is unquestionably the most interesting in New Eng- 
land. Brown defeated Yale 21 to 0, although beaten 
earlier in the season by Pennsylvania. Dartmouth took 
on the Princeton and Harvard teams when each was at 
the very top of its game, and suffered defeat in both in- 
stances. A match between these two, Brown and Dart 
mouth, renewing old relations, would have proved par 
ticularly interesting. Amherst and Williams just about 
bore out the promise indicated by their matches with 
Dartmouth, for the first-named was beaten by Dartmouth 
15 to 3, while Williams suffered 39 to 0. Thus, as was 
anticipated, Amherst defeated Williams 9 to 0. 


Individual Qualifications 


THE Middle West Minnesota came from the very 
start with a great rush. The shift plays of Dr. Wil- 
liams, former Yale back, later used at New Haven, 
proved too much for Minnesota’s opponents up to the 
time of the great game. In fact, it is probable that 
the early promise of the team, coupled with the unex- 
pected weakness of the opponents on its schedule, cost 
Minnesota her important match with Michigan, for her 
team had never before been even headed. When Michigan 
checked her it was too new an experience, and Yost’s men 
won with the forward passes at the end. Outside of 
Michigan and Minnesota, Illinois should have the credit 
for developing an exceedingly good team. Chicago dropped 
still further down, as must any team that has no back- 
bone of attack outside the forward passes and tricks. 
West Point and Annapolis did conscientious hard work 
and developed, as usual, two strong teams. The latter’s 
schedule was the lighter—almost too light for real test- 
ing—but kept the men in good physical trim. In fact, 
at the time of meeting, no one had a satisfactory line 
on their relative merits, and it was anybody’s choice. 
The game was played slowly and in a howling gale, and 
Annapolis won through better generalship and the work 
of Dalton, who kicked a goal from placement, the single 


solitary score of the day. Carlisle was more erratic 
than usual, but wound up in season in a hard game 
with Brown, which was interesting, but Brown proved 


too strong. 
Taking up the individual qualifications of those who 
make up the All 
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the ends, it seems hardly worth while to take up a great 
deal of space with a description of the work of Kilpat- 
rick of Yale, for he was the same not only reliable but 
brilliant player as when he filled the position last year. 
But there is another man who runs him close on account 
of the great value he was to his team, practically alone 
and unaided winning for that team its principal cham- 
pionship game. That man is Wells of Michigan. Not 
only has he all the qualifications of the ordinary first- 
class end, but he is a sterling back as well. 

Next to these two comes L. Smith of Harvard, a reli- 
able, heady player, powerful and alert, although not ex- 
ceptionally fast. Although not scintillating as Kil- 
patrick, he could always be counted upon. 

Of tackles, McKay of Harvard earned for himself the 
reputation of the best man in a remarkably good line. 

Walker of Minnesota was the star man in the Gopher 
line; breaking through, blocking kicks, handling his men 
on offense, and always alert and keen on defense, he was 
a dangerous feature to Minnesota’s opponents. 

Seully of Yale came late in the season, but he came 
far, and for a man of his build combined speed and 
aggressiveness in a marked fashion. 

Of guards we have a wonderful pair. Benbrook is a 
born player. Last year he showed great strength and 
dash and an ability to follow the ball; this year he has 
improved along every line, and there is no match for 
him on the gridiron. 

Fisher of Harvard is next to Benbrook and outclassed 
the other competitors for this position. He and Ben- 
brook as a pair would bolster up almost any center. 
After these two first string guards there are three men. 
On his season’s work I should take Brown of the Navy, 
with Weir of the Army and Butzer of Illinois to follow. 

Coming to the pivotal position of center, Cozens of 


Pennsylvania gets the call from Morris of Yale because 
he has played in top form from the very start of the sea- 
son, and was a shade the more consistent passer, making 
almost no slips. The defensive work of both outshone 
that of any other middle men throughout the season. 
Cozens was quick to diagnose the play, and able to direct 
his guards so that the three men and his back-field 
defense worked in unison; there were few plays that, 
given a little time, he would not find a means to stop. 
Morris used similar methods. 


The Back-Field 


‘Ta quarter-back position was more closely contested 
this year than ever before in the history of the grid- 
iron sport. Howe, Sprackling, and McGovern—no captain 
would be dissatisfied with any of the three. Sprackling, 
however, gets the place because he has played it all 
through the season at top form. I doubt very much, 
however, if any one who saw Howe handle his team in 
the two main contests when he came back to his last 
year’s position of quarter-back, and watched his con- 
summate generalship in those games, and finally saw 
him kick out from the shadows of his own goal post 
into the teeth of the wind, not upon one occasion, but 
upon several, would fail to accord him the right to step 
up from second place, which he occupied last year, into 
the premier position. MeGovern, presumably the strong 
drop-kicker, missed his opportunity in his big contest, 
so that perhaps Sprackling has a shade on him here. It 
is not that MeGovern has become poorer than last year 
in any respect. except possibly in speed of kick, for 
Michigan partly blocked his try of drop-kick; it is 
that both Sprackling and Howe (placed below him last 
year) have come up and shown such qualities as to en- 
title them to higher consideration. 








Of backs, Wendell of Harvard, Pendleton of Prince- 
ton, and Mercer of Pennsylvania make an ideal back- 
field. Wendell is the best line-plunger on the gridiron, 
and earries his charge farther through and exhibits a 
greater ability to keep his feet than any one else who 
has tried this play. Pendleton and Mercer are fast; 
Pendleton a bright star when given the proper kind of 
protection and interference. He fared badly in his game 
with Yale because Princeton was met with an unusual 
defense which the rest of her men did not understand 
how to handle. Mercer has a shade the best of any of 
them as a defensive back, and thus fills up the measure. 
Field of Yale was, however, the best defensive back on 
the gridiron of 1910. McKay of Brown was a hard 
hitter, who took a Jot of stopping and was a good punter 
as well. Corbett of Harvard was not quite up to his 
former standard in his last game, but was the star of 
all games previous to this, and was constantly watched 
by the Yale defense. Dalton of the Navy was the main- 
stay of his team when hard work was wanted both on 
running and kicking. Taylor, the Oregon captain, was 
a shining light, fast and strong and good on defense. 
Magidsohn of Michigan, Johnson and Rosenwald of Min- 
nesota were hard-running, experienced men, but Magid- 
sohn could not make his usual headway over Minnesota’s 
line, and, had it not been for Wells, Michigan would 
have failed of its victory. Kistler of Yale proved a 
strong line-plunger. E. Ramsdell of Trinity should be 
considered, although an injured side somewhat handi- 
capped this really star player. Daly of Yale got in the 
longest run of the day in the Harvard game, and only 
missed by a shade the prettiest drop kicks of the season 
in the Princeton and Harvard games, the ball hitting 
the goal post in the former and being swerved by the 
wind in the latter. 


Rifle Practise for Public Schools 


An Effective and Interesting Way of Supplying the Systematic Instruction We Need in Military Arms 


By Major-General LEONARD WOOD, U.S.A. 


E, in the United States, spend an immense 

amount of money upon our public school 

system, which has for one of its principal 

objects the preparation of youth for the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship. We give, how- 
ever, very little thought or attention to one of the most 
important duties of every citizen, namely, efficient prepa- 
ration to take part in the defense of the country in time 
of war. If there is any one duty which great nations of 
the past and present have impressed upon their people, it 
has been to bring home to them a sense of their responsi- 
bility in questions of national defense and the necessity 
of their acquiring such training as will make them most 
useful in defending their country’s rights and territory 
in case of actual hostilities. In the United States this 
idea is comparatively little emphasized in our public life, 
and still less in our public schools, and it is extremely 
rare to find any intelligent work being done with this end 
in view. There is no country other than ours in which, 
in view of our very small standing army and limited 
number of well-instructed militia, such systematic in- 
struction of boys and young men is as imperatively 
needed. The men who received practical military instruc- 
tion in the Civil War are either dead or have passed the 
age of military service. The gen- 
eration growing up and of an 





edge which will be a good foundation to build on in case 
in after years they are called upon to assume one of the 
most sacred of all responsibilities, namely, that of a sol 
dier in the defense of the country and its interests, at 
home or abroad. 

At present we have an army of 80,000 men, roughly 
speaking, scattered over this country, Alaska, the Ha 
waiian Islands, the Philippine Islands, and Porto Rico, 
and approximately 114,000 unorganized militia, of whom 
only a portion are reasonably efficient for war service. 
As above stated, the soldiers of the Civil War are too 
old to be longer considered as available. The volunteers 
having actual experience before the enemy in the Spanish 
War are very limited in numbers. 

The question arises: What shall we do to put our peo 
ple in the best possible condition consistent with our 
present policy of a small regular army and a very small 
organized militia? 

In case of a war of any consequence we would be com 
pelled to call to the colors from half a million to a 
million men. There would be no time to instruct them, 
for the oceans, under transportation conditions of to-day, 
are no longer barriers in military operations, but rather 
rapid and convenient means of communication, especially 


ness among our boys and young men. We should not 
forget, despite the delusions created by our school his- 
tories, the humiliating experiences of the War of 1812. 
Since then we have fought enemies as little prepared 
as we ourselves, and under conditions not unfavorable to 
our arms. We have had no war with a well-prepared, 
powerful nation. 

The old days of the frontier and the backwoods, with 
their attendant conditions which bred some familiarity 
with the rifle, have passed away. The boy of to-day, grow- 
ing up in the thickly settled community, knows Kittle about 
this weapon, and yet it is from these centers that we must, 
to a large extent, draw our soldiers in ease of war. 

Preparedness for war is the strongest of the influences 
for the maintenance of peace. 

There is nothing more ill-advised, far-fetched, or tend- 
ing to jeopardize more our safety as a nation and our 
progress as a people than the general tendency which ex- 
ists among a certain well-meaning, but entirely ill- 
advised, class of people, and is manifested in proclaiming 
that education in military exercises fills children with 
warlike ideas and makes war more probable. Such teach- 
ing is not only absurd, but is a menace to our national 
safety. Instruction in the use of arms, the rifle above all 
_____——C«éOtihhers, when given for the pur 





age to bear arms is without mili- 
tary instruction and has had no 
military experience other than 
that afforded by the war with 
Spain. This war affected only a 
comparatively small percentage 
of the population. 

The question arises as to what 
we can do, through the public 
schools, to better prepare our peo- 
ple for war, war which will be as 
unavoidable in the future as in 
the past, and which will come 
upon us much more suddenly and 
with greater force and power. 
We can, through a proper use 
of the public schools, do a great 
deal; we can teach our boys and 
young men to shoot straight. 








Efficiency 
ge military rifle of the pres 
ent day is a weapon of great 
power and precision, and its effi- |} || 











pose indicated, and preparation 
for efficient service in the defense 
of the country of her interests 
will give to every normal boy 
a healthy and proper idea of his 
responsibility as a citizen, and 
the consciousness that he at least 
has, in preparing himself to be 
a soldier, fulfilled a part of his 
duty to the State. 


Peace 
\ UCHL as we all desire peace 


and wish by all honorable 
means to avoid war, war will 
come, and we owe it to our coun- 
try to take such steps as will 
insure reasonable preparedness. 
Thorough instruction of all boys 
from thirteen years upward, in 
the public schools throughout 
the country, in the use of the 
rifle will do much to accomplish 
this end. 
Excellent results have been at- 

















cient use requires time and op 
portunity for instruction, condi- 
tions which will be wanting at the 
outbreak of hostilities with any 
Power prepared for war, as nearly all the great Powers 
of the world are to day. 

Difficulties with smaller Powers can be disregarded, but 
it is of vital importance to our national interests and 
safety that we should have, scattered through the mass 0 
our citizens, as many men possessed of one of the most 
important qualifications of a soldier as possible. The 
qualification referred to is the knowledge of the military 
use of the rifle. The manual of arms and bayonet fen 
ing can well be included in the course of instruction, as 
they form not only excellent calisthenic exercises, but com 
plete the details of individual instruction in the use of 


the weapon. The simpler military exercises can well be 
adopted in outdoor school exercises as a means of train 
ing children in promptness and exactness in movement 


at the same time gradually imparting to them a knowl 


Teaching boys the practical science of aiming 


to the nation having a predominant sea power, and the 
time to organize for defense would be very short. 

There is a great opportunity to instruct our youth in 
the use of arms—through the establishment of instruc 
tion in rifle shooting in the public schools throughout the 
ountry. Galleries for the use of rifles of small caliber 
and rifle ranges for those of larger caliber can be made 
available without great difficulty or undue expense for the 
instruction in rifle shooting of every boy of suitable age 
in the publie schools This instruction should commence 
as soon as the boy is able to handle the rifle. Sub target 
rifle machines are also very valuable means of instruc 
tion. The boy should also be taught, in conjunction with 
shooting, the manual of arms and the bayonet exercise. 
This instruction will be of the greatest value in case of 
war and do much to lay a broad foundation of prepared 











; : tained in the publie schools in 
a New York City, thanks to the 
splendid work of General Win 
gate and his associates, which 
demonstrate beyond question the practicability of the 
system and its possibilities. Thousands of boys have 
been efficiently instructed in the use of the rifle. The 
exercise of reasonable forethought and intelligence in 
preparing for the inevitable day of trouble demands the 
establishment of an even more thorough and careful 
svstem of instruction than that applied in the New 
York schools in the public schools throughout the coun 
try. We are, as a people, too conscious of our latent, 
but entirely undeveloped, military resources, and too 
much surfeited with what has been well ealled the 
“valor of ignorance,” and it is most important, in view 
of ow rapidly extending sphere of influence, that we 
give some heed to the attainment of a state of pre- 
paredness to meet the grave conditions liable to confront 
us as a result of our new responsibilities. 
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Running back a punt in the Yale-Princeton game, for which the new rules afford greater protection and more frequent opportunity 
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Pendleton of Princeton tries Yale’s left side. Note the openness of the play and the absence of the massed helpers of the old style 


























Captain Daly of Yale makes a spectacular gain around Harvard’s end. Note here, also, the absence of the pushing mass permitted under the old rules 
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Dean of West Point forced to kick out from behind his own goal line; a very difficult try which the Navy was nearly successful in blocking 


The New Open Football 
Last year the football rules were revised in response to a demand for a game more open and less hazardous, and were used in 1910 with wide and marked success. 
The injuries recorded were half those of 1909, while play was more open and more interesting. These photographs are impressive to those who remember the close 
masses of struggling players that characterized almost every attempt in the old game to advance the ball either by rushing it through the line or around the end 
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Taking Nature to the People 


The American Museum of New York is Making Natural History Popular and Understandable 


HE natural history museum used to be little more 

than a tomb for the preservation of such speci- 
mens as might happen to be presented to it or it 
might be able to purchase. 

To-day the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York City has demonstrated that, given suflicient 
resources, an institution of this sort can be brought into 
such broad, close, and beneficial touch with the every- 
day life of the people as to entitle it to rank among the 
foremost educational institutions of the world. 

In its early days, back in the 70’s and 80’s, when its 
resources were comparatively slender, the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, like natural history museums 
in general, appealed almost exclusively to people of some 
cultivation or scientific information. 

To-day it is taking nature to the people in a way that 
all can understand. Z/t is actively creating the taste by 
which it is to be enjoye d. F 

Up to the present, the city of New York has spent 
nearly $5,000,000 in suitably housing its natural history 
museum, and allows it more than $150,000 a year for 
maintenance. Various individuals have contributed about 
$3,000,000 in the aggregate for special specimens and 
special collecting expeditions, and, from its permanent 
endowment fund and its membership fees, the museum 
now has a yearly income of considerably more than $100,- 
000 with which to purchase specimens and send out ex- 
ploring and collecting expeditions of its own choosing. 

Thus for many years this museum’s scientific staffs 
have been gathering relics of extinct races and_ speci- 
mens of present-day life all over the world; elaborately 
equipped expeditions have been sent to, Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming, Alaska, Egypt, and elsewhere to collect fossil Te- 
mains of prehistoric life; and, realizing that the world 
ever is becoming smaller through the 
extension of civilization, the museum 


By FRANK BARKLEY COPLEY 


At each group is hung a framed card or a little book 
that gives in simple terms all the facts about the bird 
exhibited that one would naturally like to know. Thus 
a walk through the gallery is like flitting from clime to 
clime to behold the gorgeous panorama of birdland, and 
with a trained observer always at hand to point out the 
significance of what you see. 

The work of preparing these groups was enormous, and 
one is filled with admiration for the patience, skill, and 
genius of the man who directed it—namely, Mr. Frank 
M. Chapman, the museum’s curator of ornithology. 
About 65,000 miles were traveled to obtain the birds, 
nests, foliage and sacks of earth, and to make the 
sketches and photographs on which the groups are based. 
Practically every attitude in which the birds are posed 
was copied from a photograph of the bird taken by Mr. 
Chapman as it was flying, walking, swimming, feeding, or 
resting amid its native haunts. A favorable spot had to 
be selected, perhaps in the heart of a dismal swamp, and 
then for the ornithologist came days of weary waiting 
until his feathered friends became accustomed to the 
umbrella blind in which he lay concealed and gave him 
the opportunities he needed to snapshot them. 

From Field to Case 
Sem laboratory work of preparing the groups was al- 
most equally as laborious. When Mr. Chapman’s field- 
work was finished, all the material gathered by him and 
his associates—crates of branches, carefully packed boxes 
of foliage, nests, birds, photographie plates, and sacks of 
earth—were shipped to the museum, there to be taken 





“A whole roomful of things,” replies the subordinate. 
“Shall IT get them out?” 

“Certainly not,’ says the director; “we don’t want to 
give people the idea that Filipinos do nothing but fish. 
Select only such things as will enable us to tell a true 
story of how the primitive fishing was done.” 

You see, you tell a story; and who isn’t interested in 
a story? 

There is yet still another way in which this natural 
history museum is going after the people. Taking advan- 
tage of the principle that the closer a thing comes home 
to us the more interested in it we are, the museum now 
encourages exhibitions that have immediately to do with 
the people’s well-being. Hence the recent Tuberculosis 
Exhibition, which attracted the people, not by the thou 
sands, but by the tens of thousands. 

And as pointed out by Dr. Hermon C. Bumpus, the 
museum’s director, this opens up a whole new field of 
usefulness for these museums. It is becoming generally 
recognized that the problem of health is as much a bio- 
logical question as a purely medical question. Why, 
then, should not an institution essentially biological 
in character pay continuous attention to the living 
minute organisms with which our welfare is so closely 
connected ? 

But it must not be supposed that, because the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History is aiming at a more and 
more immediate usefulness to humanity in general, it is 
thereby neglecting its work in the field of pure science. 
[ts educational extension work, which consists of a system 
of regularly lending nature-study collections to the pub- 
lie schools, would disprove this, if nothing else. And 
at the museum itself class-room facilities are provided 
for thousands of pupils who are brought there after regu- 

lar school hours. Even instructors are 





supplied, and the collection of more 





of late has been making increased haste 





to push expeditions everywhere that 
primitive peoples still maintain their 
customs. In one year the American 
Museum of Natural History has had as 
many as twenty-five expeditions in the 
field. This year, for instance, an im- 
portant expedition is gathering zoolog- 
ical and ethnological specimens in the 
region of Banks Land in the Arctic; 
southern Alaska is being visited for 
whales; more fossils are being collected 
in Nebraska and Wyoming; a complete 
biological survey is being made of the 
Congo region; and the anthropologists 
have expeditions in the Hudson Bay 
region, in Wyoming, and the Southwest. 


Lifelike Groups 


forty great exhibition halls, 
nearly every one as large as the 


ordinary museum in the smaller cities, 
the American Museum of Natural His- | 
tory is said to be the largest museum 
of any kind in the world. Here. ranged 
over ‘some 100,000 square feet of floor 





space, are the concrete evidences—in 
mineral, plant, mollusk, fish, reptile, in 
sect, bird, mammal, and the handicraft 





than 35,000 lantern slides gives a won- 
derfully complete illustration of the 
plant life, animal life, industries, cus- 
toms, and the physical geography of 
every section of the world. 


Easily Understood 


-. the very reason that it is devot- 
ing its exhibition halls proper to 
the people at large, the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History is in a better 
position to serve the needs of those 
engaged in scientific research. The 
fact is that the old-time exhibition hall 
was as inadequate for the needs of 
scholars and students as it was lacking 
in power to interest any considerable 
portion of the general public. The real 
scientist, professional or amateur, does 
not want to examine his specimens un 
der a glass case; he wants to pick them 
up and turn them over that their small 
est details may be apparent. 

Therefore the American Museum of 
Natural History practically has been 
divided into two distinet parts. The 
outer part, consisting of exhibition halls 
and great assembly room, is for the 
general public. The inner part, which 














of man—of the great drama of the infi 











is for the scientific people, consists of 





nitely diversified life of the world and 
of the slow steps throughout the ages 
by which it has come to be what it is. 

“If this mass of educational material, gathered in one 
magnificent building at a cost of many millions of dol- 
lars, could be of benefit only to a certain limited section 
of the public, it would be a pity. Feeling this, the pro- 
gressive administration of the American Museum planned 
to draw all classes of people within its walls. At one 
step, all pay-days were abolished. Then, confronted by 
the fact that not one person in a thousand is led to enter 
a natural history museum by the spirit of pure science, 
the administration decided that exhibits must be ar- 
ranged to interest the unlearned beholder. 

This is the true significance of the recently completed 
Gallery of the Habitat Groups of North American Birds, 
which has attracted such wide attention. Never on such 
an elaborate scale has anything of this sort been done 
before. The birds represented range from the gulls of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the flamingos and man-of-wa1 
birds of the Bahamas: from the egret in its South Caro- 
lina cypress forest and the water-turkey in its Florida 
yellow pond-lily swamp to the mocking-birds, wrens, and 
fly-catchers of an Arizona cactus desert: from the condor 
at its aerie in southern California to the grebes and wild 
geese of Saskatchewan: and from the ptarmigans of 


the Canadian Rockies to the sage-grouse and prairie- 
hens of Wyoming and Nebraska and the duck-hawks of 
the Hudson Palisades. 

As the name implies, each of these habitat groups ex 


hibits the bird just as it lives its life amid its natural 
surroundings. 
cluded. 
are reproduced with the actual soil brought from the 


Usually nests, eggs, and young are in 
Often the immediate surroundings of the nest 


bird’s home. The vegetation is reproduced in gauz 
dipped 1! 


grounds of seascapes, woods, rivers. swamps, and moun 


wax or metal faced over with wax. The back 


tains are the work of competent artists, who based thei1 


paintings, not on their fancies, but on sketches made ir 
the very haunts of the birds associated with the paint 
ings. By an artful diffusion of light and an ingenious 
arrangement by which the actual limits of each group 
are left to the imagination, the leal backgrounds and 


the real foregrounds are made to blend imperceptibly 


A duck-hawk group so natural as to be mistaken for life 


charge of by Mr. J. D. Figgins, chief of the Department 
of Preparation. Life and not art being the ideal of this 
exhibition, Mr. Figgins’s work called for the absolutely 
faithful reproduction of bird and habitat in the minutest 
details of pose and position and of leaf and twig. 

The taxidermist, for instance, could not pose his birds 
in positions that he thought graceful; each pose must be 
a literal copy from nature, as shown by Mr. Chapman’s 
photographs. Then came the reproduction of the vege- 
tation. To copy all the delicate veins of a leaf in wax- 
coated gauze, a plaster cast first had to be made of the 
original, and when it is considered that hundreds of 
leaves had to be reproduced, the time and patience re 
quired for this work may be appreciated. As for the 
heavy trunks and branches of trees and bushes, exact 
duplicates of them were made in metal, which was then 
faced over with wax. All the delicate tints and textures 
f the vegetation also had to be faithfully rendered, and 
Still an 
other problem was the simulation of water such as is 
found in swamps.- A special preparation of sheet cellu- 
loid finally was made for this purpose, and to such good 
effect that you almost can smell the swamp. 


this was done with air-brushes or atomizers. 


Time and Money 
ieee hada the result as a whole, one can not doubt 


that all this expenditure of time, 
has been justified. 


labor, and money 
Delving among formally arranged 
skins and bones and fossils and mummies is a dreary 
task to the scientifically uninformed; but here is the 
warmth and animation of nature as it actually exists 
and the people flock to see it. 

The same popularizing principle has been extended by 
the American Museum of Natural History to its exhibits 


of mammals and the customs of primitive peoples. Take 
the Philippine exhibit In the past, such an exhibition 
probably would consist of everything pertaining to the 
Philippines that the museum happened to have on hand, 
formally arranged and classified. Now, however, the di- 
ector sends for a subordinate and asks: 


“What have we 


in the wav of primitive Filipino fish im} lements 


conference rooms, research rooms, lab 
oratories, and a_ splendid system of 
storerooms loaded down with a wealth 
of specimens, all placed so as to give the right facility for 
handling, and all scientifically classified and catalogued. 

There, for instance, is the new anthropological store- 
room, or rather storehouse, situated at the top of the 
latest wing to be added to this constantly expanding 
building. It consists of two floors with a rectangular 
well in the center, into which light is admitted from a 
skylight. The seventeen storerooms proper are on the 
upper floor, access to them being gained from the gallery 
that extends around the four sides of the well. The 
storerooms are light-proof, dust-proof, and fire-proof, and 
you step into them much as you would into a big safe. 

Each storeroom is devoted to some distinet aboriginal 
people, such as Lroquois, Ojibway, Northwest Coast In 
dian, and the various divisions of Eskimos. Thus the 
fundamental classification is made. Then, with wire nets 
to hold the larger objects, and cabinets to hold the 
smaller, the contents of each room are further classified 
according to subject and use—toys, weapons, cooking 
utensils, clothing, ete. Models of houses also are to be 
seen, as well as models of heads showing hair-dressing 
and face-painting. Each object is numbered to corre 
spond with the numbers in the catalogue. The complete 
ness of the facilities is shown by the electric light exten 
sions that are ready to be carried into the storerooms 
when necessary. 

There are tricks in educational work as well as in other 
things. Capture a man’s attention for objects of nature 
by arranging them so as to entertain him, and his enter- 
tainment will, in many cases, blend unconsciously into 
an abstract interest in those objects and others similar. 
While he is being entertained he must acquire some 
knowledge, and some knowledge, where there is any intel 
lectual activity at all, leads to a desire for more knowl- 
edge. And this abstract interest, or extension of the men- 
tal vision to things that have no immediate relation with 
our own petty selves, is culture. 

Thus the outer museum not only is intended, but actu- 
ally does lead to the inner museum. The popularizing of 
the outer museum is just another step in the democrati 
zation of education 
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he Company of Orchard Trees 


The Appreciation of Good Fruits, and the Intelligent Care of the Plantation 
By L. H. BAILEY 


Dean of Cornell Agricultural College 


























cutting away the sprouts from the bottoms of the trees. 
It is now also that one casts up the results of the 
season’s spraying. The fruit-grower will readily see how 
successful he has been in eliminating the San José scale 
(if he is in possession of the pest), for the insect now 
shows its work both on fruit and twig. He will find the 
shining egg-masses of the tent-caterpillar circling the 
small shoots. Other persistent parasites will now ex- 
pose themselves. The winter campaign of spraying is 
projected. 

What is determined for the spraying is also clear for 
the pruning. The mistakes are now apparent. Some of the 
pruning practises have given better results than others 
in fruit-bearing and in the general welfare of the tree. 


The Meditative Epoch of the Year 


i ie most hopeful resolutions about varieties are made 
when the harvest is just past and the year’s proofs 
are in. It is at this time that one knows of his own 
knowledge. He does not need to consult the glowing cata- 
logues of salesmen or the colorless descriptions in books. 
Ile has tasted and tested the kinds, and his experience 
has not yet passed into memory. He resolves that he 
will top-graft some of the trees, if they are apples or 
pears, or even cherries; and he will fill in the vacancies 
or extend the plantation with kinds that have clearly 
demonstrated themselves. The man has perspective, and 
















































































A Hundred-Year-Old Tree 


if he is thoughtful he will gain wisdom. It is the medi- The Result of Spraying 
Still producing good apples as a result of care tative epoch of the year; and the retrospect should re- This tree produced 6 barrels in 1909 and 11 1-2 in 1910 


dound to a man’s gain in farming as well as to his 
T IS at New Year’s that we habitually turn over growth in spirit. I think he is a selfish man who aban- 
a new leaf and make entertaining vows of personal dons his fields as soon as he has robbed them of their 
conduct for the year to come. But the turn of the gain, and who waits not to bless them when the low 
rural year comes not then. It comes in the fall, autumn days are coming. 
when the harvest is ended and the returns are in. One What I want most to leave in my reader’s mind, how- compass my entire year with the fruits of my region. 
learns his wheat field and his meadow best when he — ever, is an appreciation of the fruit plantation itself Last year I ate my last winter apple, kept in an ordi- 
wanders over it after the cutting, and takes note of the rather than advice as to managing it. It is our habit nary cellar, on July 19, and this year I ate the last on 
strong stubble and the weak, of the July 21; and at that time I was 
dry spots and the wet, of the weed able to find a premature fruit of 
areas, the bushy places, and_ the ; — — ; a —— the present season to tie the two 
woodehuck holes. All the records years together. 
then are bare, and we understand. The wholesome art of eating apples 
It is the natural accounting time. is all but unknown among us. Now 
So is it with the orchard. When and then some quiet soul will choose 
the harvest is gathered and the trees his apple with the care that another 
hang bare of fruit and are broken in man chooses his manipulated cigar, 
twig and leaf, the  fruit-grower and relish it with the tang of sum- 
strolls without haste among the mer heats and windy days. In Eu 
trees, comparing the yields that have rope it is the custom of good apple 
been taken, making note of a weak eaters to send to growers for samples 
tree and a strong one, discovering of their fruits, and they then choose 
the injured limbs and the decaying their kinds with discrimination. But 
places of the trunks. <A haunting we buy apples as we buy baskets of 
resolution takes possession of one at coal—we buy them in the mass, 
this time of the year, particularly if caring only that they are of certain 
the leaves are coloring and begin sizes and colors. Then we dump them 
ning to fall; and he plans out the 


I want oranges in Florida and California, bananas and 
breadfruit and the rest in the tropics; but I want apples 
and pears and peaches and berries and muskmelons and 
all the others as my mainstay in New York. I want to 


















































; into some waste corner or musty 
work that the tree must perform in An orchard where the trees are so close together that the branches almost interlock cellar, open to mice and to furnace- 
the year to come. Unlike the wheat heat and to currents of air; and 


crop or the corn crop, the fruit crop appeals to one in the to think of meat and grain as the mainstay of human when the skins have toughened into leather and the fra- 


terms of its individual plants—every tree has its pecu diet. Our civilization has developed around these prod- — grance has given place to odor of ashes and of decay, we 
liarity, and some of these peculiarities are subject to more ucts. We have appropriated the fruits of the vine for cut them up into dumplings and pies and so work them 
or less control. It is a great thing for the fruit-grower the making of beverage that has small sustenance value. off. Now, a really choice and brisk apple is too good a 
when he comes to know his trees as individuals and to ‘The fruits of bushes and of trees are still regarded mostly fruit ever to be made into sauces and pies; but the 
treat each one according to its needs. The weak trees as luxuries, at least in temperate climates, or, at all apples that the people know may well be disguised in 
will be investigated for the causes of their weakness: events, as decidedly secondary in dietary uses. I do not that fashion, with all the flavoring of sugar and spices 
soil poor or dry or too wet, borers, 





and the counterfeiting arts of the 
cook. I judge that not one person 
in five hundred really knows what 
a good apple is, or would be able to 
appreciate it if he had it. The real 
apple-lover does not swallow his 
apple whole nor in halves. He eats 
it leisurely. It is a comely sphere, 
with modeled curves and grooves, 
a well-set stem, a lustrous. skin, 
and numberless inimitable markings. 
There are crisp, cool acids in it. 
There are textures that crumble and 
melt. There are flavors of a hun- 
dred days. 





scale, overbearing, decaying place in 
the trunk, poor union at the graft, 
some accidental injury, lack of pru- 
ning, sun-seald? The trees will be 
marked by a ribbon or string tied 
on a branch, for special treatment 
at the proper time. 

It is at this turn of the vear, also, 
that one plans the larger operations 
of his fruit fields. He will place an 
underdrain here, and make extra fer- 
tilizing there. He will remove the 
brushy places along the fences, where 
rabbits may live and insect pests 
may find protection. He will plan 
the cutting down of a knoll, the 
filling up of a hollow, the cleaning 
of a raw roadside. 











Apples Kept Tight and Snug 
i p- apple-lover chooses his 


apples. Then he does not give 
them to the servant that she may 
dump them in a gaping basket on 
the kitchen porch or roll them into 
a barrel on which she keeps her coal 
scuttle. He puts them away himself, 
in some cool, moist nook of the cellar, 
keeping them tight and snug, and 
wrapping the best kinds in paper. 


External Preparations 
ae myself, I like to stimulate 


the weak trees, after all adven- 
titious causes of weakness are re- 
moved, with a special application of 
some quick-acting chemical fertilizer. 
Every spring | make an application 






































on the surface about needy trees, For late spring use, he may pack 
farther than the limbs spread, of some of them in layers of clean sand 
nitrate of soda, using one pound to or leaves, that they may remain 
four or five, according as the tree is Me fresh and unshriveled. It is easy 
small or large or the soil leachy or Up-to-Date Apple Culture enough to span the year with the 
retentive. The trees are low-headed and the fruit is handled with gloved hands fruits of one’s own raising, if he has 

lhere are certain external prepa a good bit of land: or if he does not 
rations that one may make on the plant in anticipation expect that fruit will ever take the place of grain, but have the land, he may buy with knowledge and apprecia 
of winter—to straighten and secure all loose and wobbly there is every reason to expect that it will relatively tion. Strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, 
trees, to remove hanging limbs, to dress and fill wounds, — inerease in importance, and for the very good reason  gooseberries, mulberries, cherries, apricots, peaches, plums, 
to drain ofl the standing water, to tramp down o1 pull that, while it is nutritious and refreshing, it appeals as pears, quinces, apples, and several more, should supply at 
away all grass and litter in which mice may nest (for well in its form and its color, its fragrance and its least a breakfast every day from calendar to calendar; 
mice have a special skill in girdling trees), and to do — structure. ' and as they come to hand in their original form, so do 
the last work of the year in probing for borers and in I want my fruit to represent the place in which I liv they bring with them the places whence they came. 
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There's nolie 
e)amsetom tales.) 


There's no LYE 
in the can 








‘AUFORNA FRUIT 


To get the best of California 
canned fruits, the finest packed 
anywhere, there is but one sure 
way—ask for 


Hunt’s Quality Fruits 


** The kind that is NOT lye-peeled”’ 








You are then assured of the deliciously 
flavored tree-ripened fruit for which 
California is famous, unaltered by 
chemicals or cheapening processes. 


Any good grocer will supply you; if yours 


HUNT BROS. CO. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


112 Market Street 


Canneries: Hayward, Alameda Co., Cal. 
Los Gatos, Santa Clara Co., Call. 
Member of The American Association for 
the Promotion of Purity in Food Products 


“Dainty Desser's,”’ a book of fruit recipes 


ree for your grocer’s name 














No Basting 
No Watching — 
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“Just put the roast in the oven 
take it out when it is done” 
That is the fitting manner in which a 
woman describes the Cream City Roas- 
ter, the greatest labor saving and time 
saving roaster made. Prepare roast in 
the usual way—place it on the raised con 
cave center—fill waterwell with hot water 
—and putin oven. That’s all there isto do. 
No trouble—no worry—no work—plenty of 
time for the other duties of a busy kitchen 
—and absolute certainty of success. 


The 
CamAit, 


ROASTER 


makes practical use of every feature of old fashioned 
roasting methods but eliminates all the faults. Does 
not burn meat or gravy. Retains all the flavoring 
Juices and keeps the inside of roast solid and ric! 
with the full meaty flavor. Roasts better and 
quicker and effects saving of fuel that pays for 
itself in a short time. No unnecessary parts to 
handle or to clean—roasts all the way thru all 
the time—makes all roasts moretender. Can 
be used every d eet ake apples, fry chops, 
roast fowl, fish or ham. 


. Get this Big Spoon FREE 


To introduce Cream City Garnet 
Enameled Ware we will send you a 
large 14in. kitchen spoon, made of 
Garnet Enameled Ware, anca valu 
able recipe book, if you will send 
us your dealer's name. Send five 
Zc stamps to cover cost of 
wrapping and postage. 

GceUDER, PAESCHKES® 
FREYCO. 84-155. 
MILWAUKEE, 
U.S.A. 























































Look for 
this trade 
mark on kit- 
chen ware 

It isn't oe 
ine Cream City 
WwW are without 
this mark. ~ 











AUTOMOBILE JACKETS 
BLIZZARD PROOF 






Outside texture « losely woven it resists 
wind and wear alike Lined with 
wool fleece that aapes oe 1, Snay 
fast ri 


PA RKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


S. Patent Office 


Better than an over for fa 
id and w conethen, Wari _ dur 
‘ fort Ask your 4 
; seetue $2 
JOHN H. PARKER CoO., Dept.72 


25 James St., Malden, Mass 











IN ANSWERING THESES ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIERS 





| even by the diligent gatherer 
| tisties; 


| creative 


for rule revision, 
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Clean and Open Football 


OOKING back over the 1910 football 
season, the first played under the 
revised rules, two elements fill the 
horizon—cleanliness of players and 

openness of play. That’s something it has 
not been possible to say of a football season 
within my recollection; nothing better in- 
deed could be said. 

Only two instances of attempted slug- 
ging have come under my eye, and but 
seven penalties for such offense been brought 
to my attention; a record which outshines 
any other of the year, it seems to me, for 





it indicates betterment in the spirit of 
play—a nearer approach to the sports- 
man’s standard. 


Some of this improvement is due to aban- 
donment of the close game with its mass 
plays, which put a premium on roughing, 
and much of it is due, I feel convinced, to 
wholesome coaching, as well as to the 
spirit of fair play which, I am bound to 
believe, is natural to the average American 
college youth. 

In the old game, the close personal con- 
tact gave opportunity to those of brutish 
instincts, and thus aroused retaliation in 
kind among its victims. 

game as being played 


Faultfinding 
Q F the 
under the new rules, no serious criti- 


itself, 

cism can be made. The rules were revised 
to open the play and to make the game 
safer for the players; and these the new 
football has accomplished successfully. The 
openness of the game is beyond dispute; its 
increased safety for players is admitted 
of injury Sta- 
the published hospital record of 
1910 shows a fifty per cent decrease in 
cases over last vear. 

Of course, fault is being found with the 
game under the new rules, but most of it 
by football mossbacks, who can not shake 
free from the old fetish of possession of the 
ball, and seem to feel that football is not 
football without continuous line smashing. 

Some of the objection, too, comes from 
coaches, who prefer the old game, which 
put the largest measure of success up to 
the brute power of the players, to the new 
which calls for originality, ingenuity, 
ability, and diversity. Some of 
this type of coach are calling for the aban 
donment of the forward pass; others want 
a return to the two halves playing period; 
rule allowing a 
retired player to return to the game; one 
coach wants the pulling and-hauling-aid-to- 
runner style again—only he would restrict 
the privilege of assistance to one man; an- 


one, 


others seek to rescind the 


other wishes to eliminate the twenty-yard 
protective zone; and a third wants the 
runner to catch hold of his interference 


No Backward Step 
{AULTFINDING was, of course, to be 
expected; but, while there is still room 
it certainly is not in this 


direction. 


| 


The very elements that have made the 
game open and clean this year are the ones 
against which the old football supporters 
inveigh. For example: Division of the 
game into four playing quarters has given 
the men the needed breathing spells that 
make for that condition which 
safeguards against hurt; next 
to this in benefit is the rule permitting a 
playel to go back into the 
vision of inestimable against a boy 
staying in the game to the point of exhaus 


buovant 

serious and 
game a pro 
ser \ ice 


tion and at the risk of serious injury. 
Again: the rule against the pulling and 
hauling of the runner, and likewise of his 
own crawling. has been effective in doing 
away with piling on top of a player If 
anv revision at all is made in this rule, it 
should be to strengthen it, -to make it even 
stricter—to wit, that the ball be down in 
stantly the man is held 
The rule prohibiting a runner from tak 
ing hold of his interference—locked inter 
ference—was a powerful agent in opening 
the game. These are the revised rules 
which have relieved the game of its haz 
ardous features and made it open, clean 
|} and skilful Against suc a record the 
| faultfinders will make slight impression 
The erv for the abandonment of the for 
ward pass is difficult to understand on y 
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other ground than that it originates with 
those who find themselves unequal to sue- 
cessfully taking advantage of its opportu- 
nities. Certainly it is difficult to under- 
stand the objection on any other basis. 
Football men who are students of the 
game and also above local prejudices and 
intercollegiate politics are agreed, so far as 
[ have been able to discover, that the for- 


ward pass is one of the most important ele- | 
and in itself | 


ments in opening the game; 
a play of great possibilities. 
Deadened Football Instinct 

. TO actual play, the season showed 
ms that long adherence to the smashing, 
hammer-and-tongs, rip-and-bang style of 
game, with its dependence on brute strength, 
has deadefed the American player’s: foot- 
ball instinet. Really, the season supplied 
a revelation in football ineptness, so far as 
fundamentals are concerned. Ten years 
ago a prep school team that had fumbled 


and tackled as poorly as the majority of 
the 1910 college elevens would have hung 


its head for shame. 

In generalship, in holding the ball, and 
in tackling, the average was low. Fum- 
bling was the order of the day, and high 
tackling so common as to suggest a lost 
art. And that is not very far from literal 
fact, I imagine, due to the close formations 
that have been, until the last few years, so 
prevalent. I marveled how seldom a low 
and suecessful tackle was made in the 
open; usually it was an embrace of the 
runner’s neck or shoulders, and, more than 
half the time, an embrace the runner had 
small trouble disengaging. 

Except in the cases of Yale, Annapolis, 
Cornell, Brown, Princeton, and Minnesota, 
all fortunate in having quarter-backs who 
not only possessed their heads in time of 
need, but who actually ran the team, the 
generalship of the leaders was from medi- 
ocre to bad. 

Amazingly poor judgment, added to fum- 
bling, cost Harvard the Yale game. 

Good judgment with diversified attack, 
together with Yale’s headlessness, gave 
Brown the first victory in its history over 
the blue. 

Generalship, alertness, tackling, were the 
particular reasons for the Navy’s defeat 
of the Army; and the 
apart from his individual work, enabled Cor- 





good head of Butler, | 


nell to hold Pennsylvania to so close a score. | 


Quick and correct direction by 
plus fiercely resolute defense, enabled Yale 
to beat Princeton with a forward pass at 
the psychological moment; and to stand off 
successfully 


captainless, Harvard machine. 


to Old Theories 


N° the least surprise of the season 
A was the slight advantage coaches 
made of the opportunities for new and 
diversified play under the revised rules; 
the paucity of ideas standing disclosed by 
the hullabaloo 


Clinging 


created over the “Yale 
shift,” hailed as something startlingly new, 
brought out of the West. It came out of 
the West all right—but about a dozen 
years ago, and, unless my memory serves 


me a sad trick, it was the Carlisle Indians 
who brought it. 

Truth is, the coaches, for the most part, 
lacked confidence in either themselves or 
their pupils; they were afraid to venture 
from the time-honored theories they knew; 
and so we saw as much of the football 
as the new rules would permit of in carry- 
ing the ball. The larger 
regard the forward pass, indeed, as a last 
resort effort and the lack of skill in its 
execution was genuinely astonishing. The 
kicks schoolboyish, 
of goals from placement surpris 
ingly few for the number of attempts 

Che most skilful use of the open features, 


old 


teams seemed to 


onside were 


numbe1 


and altogether the best exhibitions of new 
football, were given by Brown against Yale 
and Pennsylvania against Carlisle 


Goal-Kickers Wanted 


Howe, | 


the powerful and smooth, if 


and the 





< yo GHOUT _ the practise season 
there was scarcely a team without a | 
kicker making goals any time and from 
anywhere between the thirty and forty-five 
vard lines; but they did not come off in 
ictual match play, luckily for the opponents 
in some cases—had Dalton got all he tried 
for even), the Army would have had to 





3 Years to Pay 


For the Splendid 


MEISTER 
PIANO 


Price 


Guaranteed for 10 Years 


-i@se 
30 Days’ Free Trial 


In Your Own Home 


No Cash Payments Down 
No Interest. No Extras 


We Pay the Freight 


Handsome Stool and Scarf free 


$1 a Week. $5 a Month 


Just to prove to you the splendid worth of 
this MEISTE R piano, let us send it to you 
on thirty days’ free trial. It won't cost you 
a penny or a moment of bother. First, send 
for our beautifully illustrated ME ISTER 

catalog and see how the Meister is made and 
the materials used in its construction. Read 
therein the testimony of delighted owners. 
Select the style you like and send in your 
order. We'lldothe rest. The piano will be 
shipped to you promptly, freight prepaid, no 
matter where you live. Try it a month at 
ourexpense. You will be under no obligation 
until youdecide to buy. Then you may take 
full advantage of our easy payment plan 
which makes it easy for any man of modest 
income to own this famous instrument. If 
you don't find it to be precisely as we have 
represented—then we'll take it back after 
the Saal free trial and it hasn’t cost you 
a cer 

SOLD DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO 
YOU—We deal only with the people direct 
and sell more pianos than any other firm in 
the world. We are sole makers of the 
MEISTER piano, It is produced in our 
own magnificently equipped factories and 
sold direct from the factory to you minus 
the usual profits of jobber, retailer and spe- 
cialsalesman. ‘There is only one sm: a profit 
and thatisours. We were obliged to secure 
extia factory facilities this year hee ause of 
an enormously increased demand and we 
are doing the finest work in the history of 
Dae Wha 

WILL SEND THIS PIANO TO ANY 
HOME IN AMERICA ON THIRTY DAYS’ 
FREE TRIAL, or any one of the other four 
styles some of which are very elaborate and 
beautiful. Send for the catalog today. A 
post card will bring it. 


THE MEISTER PIANO CO. 
Rothschild & Company, Sole Owners 


State, Van Buren and Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 10B, Chicago, Ill. 























1911 METZ 


Runabout 


$485 


Equipment includes Bosch Mag neto, lop 
Gas Lamps and Generator, Three 1 Lamps 
Horn and 28 x 3" Clincher tires ‘ 

We want Live, Progressive Dealers evers 

ere. Write us for book C and full particul 


Completely 
Equipped 
as Shown 


METZ COMPANY, Waltham, Mass. 











Convert Your Bicycle into a 


», Motor-Cycle ooins ines 


Also Marine ar i Stati nary Mo- 
tors and Castings. Stamp f 1 
Stefley Mfg. Co., 2940 Girard Ave., Plila,Pa 
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6.60 +?52500 


Compare this 60 H. P. Kissel Kar “Six” with any fancy 
priced six cylinder car, or any four cylinder car selling 
from $3000 and up, and you will be further convinced 
of what you already know. 






























- STEEL LINED 


SHOT 
SHELLS 





—that, up to now, buyers of extravagantly priced “Sixes” 
have paid as much because of their pride as for tangible 
automobile value; also 


—that, on the principle of selling to the man who doesn’t 
need to care how much he pays, many makers charge 
as much or more for a four cylinder car as would buy 
the higher powered, roomier, better constructed, more 
aristocratic 6 cyl. 60 H. P. Kissel Kar. 


| |RESSELKAR 
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Remit 
Repeating Gur 
epeating Guns 
Sustained familiarity with the problems 
of sportsmen and unceasing endeavor to 
provide the best that mechanical ingenuity 
could devise, have developed these distinctly 
superior guns of their type: 
Remington Pump Gun,—the only gun built solid breech, 
hammerless and bottom ejecting. The solid breech means safety— 
a solid wall of steel protects the shooter's face from all danger of 
flarebacks or misfires due to defective shells. The solid breech 
prevents sand, rain or other foreign substance from entering and , 
clogging the working parts. 
Remington Autoloading Shotgun built solid breech, 
hammerless—the recoil ejects the empty, throws the loaded shell 
in place and cocks the gun—Five shots—three to stop the cripples. 
Your trigger finger does it all with never a lost motion at the time 
when quickness counts. 


UMC Steel Lined Shells 


You can always depend upon the shooting efficiency of UMC Arrow and 
































; Nitro Club Steel Lined Shells—the shells that have won every Interstate Handicap 
f for the last two years. They embody the latest and greatest improvement in shot 
‘ shell construction, a steel lining that protects the powder from moisture—thereby 
: insuring uniform loads under the most severe weather conditions— the only American 
shells made with this steel lining. 
UMC and Remington—the perfect shooting combination 
1 Model F. 11, Touring, $2500 The Union Metallic Cartridge Co., Dept. 12Q, Bridgeport, Conn. 
' 7 Passengers. 6Cyl. 60 H. P. The Remington Arms Co., Dept. 12Q, Ilion, mY. 
; Agency, 299 Broadway, Dept. 12Q, New York City 
. or : a >: . i ame Standard of Quality Same Management 
In offering this Kissel Six at ground and at the same time Same Ownership Same Stan Quaitty od 
, $2500, we simply ave doing what allows for more play for the 34 Game Laws" mailed free to hunters 
every maker cou/d do, and in five elliptic springs—two very impor- | 
> years will do—producing a 60 H. tant factors for comfort in riding. mr 
i * ss 99 ° ° 5 
P. ‘‘Six’’ with every best feature ” 5 , 
concentrated in it, and selling Kissel Kars are built complete 
it at a price reasonably propor- in our own factory, which is fully 
tionate with the cost of manu- equipped with forges, oil furnaces, 
facture and with unreasonable heating ovens, brass and alumi 66 99 
) niita tath 2 num foundries and every other 
hits | ) 
profits left out. i y ‘nik sin 
: as ldo: modern machine and appliance ; ee 
I ne appearance, finish and re- essential to the building of a com- 
finement of the Kissel Kar are plete automobile. This allows us to h e’] ] s a a f t e r 
| attracting buyers who have here- make analysis of materials and to y 
; ‘ . — P - a . he 
| tofore sought these qualities in produce all forgings, machining, 
cars costing double and more. In heat-treating, etc., under a de- K mas— 
owning a Kissel Kar, there is tailed inspection that practically 
satisfaction in knowing that you trouble-proofs Kissel Kars against 
are riding in as attractive a car noise, abnormal wear and vibra- 
as travels the roads. tion, and secures in every part of 
: This model has 132 in. wheel the car perfection of construction. 
: base, which is seven to ten inches 5 ’ " 

, »- . . . . i. " . > awe ce 2 ry 
more than you get in many best The continuous power-impulse ES, he Il say an Gee, Mary, 
known four and six cylinder cars delivered by a six-cylinder motor this AutoStrop Safety Razor is 
selling at a much higher price— affords a mildness in the applica- . grea-a-at ! Really isn’t a_ safety 
and every inch of wheel base tion of the 60 H.P., which, with razor I’ve tried those things and 

| ineans greater riding comfort, the generous wheel base, double diew went dae ae all ¥- 
and more room in the Tonneau. ng ages extra play-room for ai +, a : a — R — 
. ’ the 3 elliptic springs, give strop this AutoStrop Safety Kazor as 
Many cars, selling at $3000 and hase Ag acne am P relit sf if: : trop Safety Razor as 
« : « 4 ( g ~l ¢ ye 2y > yr ae , 
up, have only a three speed trans- catalina sack tac te spi 18 quickly, handily and expertly as my 
= pee np ee qualities such as is rare even in I . 
mission, yet this $2500 Kissel Sais aan a gr Pe i yarber can, and with the edge I get 
— ae tine bone snbeia 4 ond end the most fancy-priced ‘‘Sixes. <p mes 
— \ar has four speeds lorward ane can shave myself just as expertly as 





must have to be up-to-date during fa. vai i sty Ts 4 , : 
' ; . ¢ o r€ I o-d te 3 . it an upper-class car. Its revo didn’t know, for once.’? 
the years to come, to say nothing lutionary reasonableness in price 
of the way it adds to the motoring -$2500—means no compromise GET ONE. TRY IT 
and stand-up ability of the car. of quality, but rather quality (Deaters Atso Reap Tuis) 
, P : "1 ALERS ALS Ef s 
The standard double drop frame superior to cars. selling from . ; 
brings the car closer to the $3000 up. If it doesn’t give you head barber 
have;, dealer will willingly refund 
° — she mn d | gli 
, Write for Full Description your $5.00, as he loses nothing. 
; Phe man who wants to buy right from viewpoint of investment We exchange the razor you return 
pleasure should learn about the 60 H. P. Six Cylinder Kissel ar . : . Pt ; 
of the Kissel Kar line consisting of Model D 11, 4 cyl. 50 H. P., which is the lead or refund him what he paid for it. 
four and five passenger automobile value in America selling at $2000 and the . . ‘ aie , . 
ll, 4 cyl. 30 H. P., 4 and 5 passenger car selling at $1500. 17 models— all bodie Consists of self-stropping safety 
Kissel Kar 3 ton, 50 H. P., $3500 truck is the commercial truck of assured razor (silver-plated), 12 fine blades 
dependability and economy and strop in handsome case. _ Price 
Kissel Kar won hardest 1910 road race in America, Phoenix, $5.00, which is your total shaving 
Ariz., to Los Angeles, Cal., 483 miles, in 15 hrs., 44 min., beat- . mee f , » blade wfte 
ing previous record nearly 3 hrs., and express train schedule expense for years, a8 One blade often 
2 hrs., defeating many higher priced cars of national reputation. lasts a year. 
Phe 1911 Kissel Kar Models are now on exhibition in the leading centers The best way to forget to get an 
n the United States, uniformly with the most reliable dealer in thi AutoStrop Razor is to put it off. 
: n, or at one of our branches. 
—w ’ 
— te for the name of the nearest Kissel Kar dealer and beautiful illustrated catalog ae AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, Box 17, 
, eans ithout Station F, New York; 233 Coristine Bldg., 
a KISSEL MOTOR CAR COo., 161 Kissel Ave., Hartford, Wis. Detachi Blad Montreal; 61 New Oxford Street, London 
le P etaching ade 
el Licensed under the Selden Patent 
Mo- . 
‘ one . : - . . —— a 
. eee ee ee 
=_ IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE NTI 


reverse, direct drive on third 
speed, geared up 25¢ on fourth, 
ball bearing selective type, and 
this is the transmission a car 


In every line the Kissel Kar has 
a striking symmetry of design; 
its finish, upholstering, appoint- 
ments and roominess proclaiming 









































he can. Grea-a-at !’’ 


Then you'll say: **And so your 


wife has shown you something you 
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shovel its way off Franklin Field. Dart- 
mouth had a kicker supposed to be a sure 
thing on goals, yet he failed on four at- 
tempts against Princeton, and in his only 
try against Harvard. Harvard failed twice 
against West Point, Yale twice against 
Brown, and once against Harvard. Prince- 
ton got one out of five tries against Yale. 

On the other hand, Sprackling for Brown 
kicked four goals out of five attempts 
against Yale, and Butler (Cornell) got 
two over the bar against Pennsylvania— 
one a beauty from the forty-three-yard line 
—the cleverest of the year. 
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Individual Exccllence gS aye ag aly vi i 
A SEASON of fumbling football, sev- : , ahs. 
eral brilliant performances stand out 
—to wit: Howe’s forward pass to Kilpat- 
rick, which gave Yale victory over Prince- 
ton; Michigan’s two passes that accom- 
plished the undoing of Minnesota; Butler’s 
goal from the 43-yard line; Sprackling’s 
forward passing; Kilpatrick’s end play; 
Wendell’s line-plunging; Fields’s defensive 
work against Harvard; Sowell’s recovery 
of a bad pass; Graustein’s run for touch- 
down on an intercepted pass. 
The players who have impressed me 
during the season were, in order named: 
Cozens (Penn.), Arnold (Army), center; 
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Winter Tan or Dull Calf Fisher | Harvard , Brown (Navy), Ben- A C Th d vs 
brook (Mich.), Minot (Harvard), guards; ay a S O 
Good Shoes ™»st be comfort- Withington (Harvard), Seully (Yale), Me- 
able as well as Kay (Harvard), Rogers (Penn.), tackles; ° 
stylish. The ‘‘Azby’’ depicts the Kilpatrick (Yale), Gilchrist (Navy), Smith 
style, and the Florsheim “Natural (Harvard), Daly (Dartmouth), ends; Howe belt a Urn y 
Shape” lasts assure comfort. This (Yale), Sprackling (Brown), Butler (Cor- 
combination simplifies the selec- nell) quarters; Wendell (Harvard), McKay 
tion of your shoes. (Brown), Field (Yale), Browne (Army), Each White Gasoline Car is built as if it 
Ask your dealer or send amount to Dalton (Navy), Pendleton (Princeton), | were the one car in the factory and our whol 
cover cost and express charges Kistler (Yale), half-backs:; Mercer ( Penn.) , | > : a ory 2 a our whole 
and we will fill your order. Hart (Princeton), full-backs. reputation depended upon its performance. 
Most styles $5.00 and $6.00 Team Ranking | 


We have no stated daily output. All White 
employees are paid by the hour—not by the 
piece. We place no premium upon haste. 







Our booklet “The Shoeman” 
shows “A style for every 
taste’’—*‘A fit for 
every foot.” 





| ESPITE bad judgment and fumbling, } 
which cost her so dearly, the Har 
vard team is entitled to be rated first of 
colleges, East and West. It was a smooth, 
powerful machine, showing at its best the 
most eifective interference for the runner, 
and having linesmen and backs among the 
most skilled of the country. It had, in a 
word, a wealth of first-class material. 
Throughout the season, and against teams 
f ) | of less strength, it had been resistless, 
| despite fumbles—one giving Cornell a 
touchdown—and_ indifferent essays with 

| the forward pass. 





Most of our men have been with us for 
years and each takes great pride in the quality 
of the particular part he makes—not in the 
number turned out. 
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Every man’s work must be first class, for he 
is paid for skill and efficiency. 
When it came to the Yale game, for 


which it had been preparing an unusually 
long season, it was unable, against a team 


Make somebody | unquestionably less formidably equipped, 


to do better than a 0 to 0 tie score, because 


The result is an excellent blend of perfect 
parts into a smooth, quiet, beautiful motor car. 


The reason this car is so low in price is simply 
ing of our years of manufacturing experience, 
large output and enormous purchasing power. 
We make cars of both steam and gasoline power. 


bad judgment and fumbles nullified a two 


; to one more powerful rushing game and a 
h a p Pp y wi t h a stronger and brilliant back field. 





The lesson of that experience seems two- 
fold to me: first, that good, sure men are 
more serviceable in the supreme test than 
brilliant, erratic ones; and, second, that it 


Some of the Specifications 





, a if bees rye “i gaggia with e° The motor has four cylin- The drive is by shaft. 
rs ead, to depend on his generalship, or to fovea (im tod te F pee . 
Christuuts a get one upon whose judgment reliance may stata ported irom Pance ei, va ” 
, y 1910 | i Poel, ce dine main. ‘is pana, Sint en bloc). It develops 20-30 W heel base: Model 2, -A, 
| alone for Harvard, points to the wisdom of h. p. with a 334-inch bore and 110 ; inches; Model G-B, 
| | less direction from the side lines and more | 5%-inch stroke. The crank- 120 inches. 
| | dependence on the field captains and the shaftis of staunch construction 
| quarter-back who is running the team. ‘ ; ee : ; . Model ~“G-A”’ with full 


Yale, in my opinion, deserves to be and turns on ball-bearings. 
dials dies tt the daieve ai te ashe: ranked next to Harvard, notwithstanding 
: ; the poor showing of the early season, which 
included defeats by Brown and the Army 
and a tie game with Vanderbilt. A team 
| is entitled to be ranked on the showing it 
makes in the games for which it is being 
pointed. The early season is usually one of 
experiments and fickleness. The most de- 


25 ; ; equipment, except top, is 
The cooling 1S by gear- priced at $2 000. Torpedo 
driven pump and genuine body, $2,250. 

“honeycomb”’ radiator. 7 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City. 


There is a Bosch magneto Model “G-B" with same 

on models “G-A”’ and“G-B.”’ ©duipment, plus foot rail and 
ie eee tire holders, $2,500. Lim- 
The White has a fowr-speed $ 








ey . : Mi 2 ousine, $3,600. Landaulet, 
ZS; | pendable teams [ have known found them- selective type transmission, $3 800 

=, 3S | selves i » law wie of thoir aces ‘ : ft ) s $3, , 

» Peel’ 3 elves in the last two weeks of their season. with direct drive on third, giv 

+~y 2S | With no disparagement of either the : De enlgep i : W , | , 
\ Seg Army or Brown, the Yale which played ing 25 per cent more motot e will be glad to mail 
A My them was a team floundering uncertainly efficiency. you a catalog on request. 
bi * 


Against Princeton, Yale gave first evi- 
dence of its possibilities, and with an infe 
| rior back field and a line no stronger, was 
|}able to overcome a confident opponent. 
| Yale’s success and strength lay in its 


strong line, its desperately aggressive de 
' Christmas fense, its fewer mistakes, and its quarter- 
back, Howe. It was not an exceptional } 
Gift to her team collectively or individually Kilpat- | 
rick excepted. Certainly its game showed | 
must be a box of 


| 
| between the new and the old. 
| 
| 
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The White Company, 888 East 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


no unusual football either in conception 
or execution. It was a plugging eleven of 
indomitable courage and persistence and 


endurance—and it won out. 

| Notwithstanding its defeat by Pennsyl 
| vania early in October, when the team 
| seemed afflicted with infantile paralysis in 
form exaggerated and in quarters unex- 


CANDIES OF@/ RARE QUALITY pected, I consider Brown entitled to third 
place; that game in no way represented 

very where I j 
Stores € Sales Agents E ——F the finally developed strength of the eleven. 
For the rest of the season Brown’s game 
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as my evidence goes, than 
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that of any other. Its execution of the for 
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New Catalogue,containi 23000CL UBOFFERS, . n aT NTAIAN n n " NAIA ” NTA " Sy) Ny) n Dy ITNT 
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Garford Touring Car. $3,500 
Standard Equipment 














The Garford Limousine 


W* have recently completed the equipment of our first 


Limousine. We wish you could see it. We have seen 
a great many Limousines, but never one as tasteful and dignified as 
ours. Our product is primarily Touring Cars. We make very few 
Limousines. In consequence, we are able to “build” them not “manu- 
. facture” them. We do not “run through a Jot of standard Limousines.” 
Every one is built and equipped as though it were the only one we 
ever were going to make, and we are being assisted by the best talent we 
can get in the country irrespective of whether it is in our employ or not. 


Every car, so to speak, is a “special job.” 


We have not only got to produce the top notch of high-grade car, 
but do it in such a way that it cannot be questioned. It is the essence 
of our business plan, and, if we do not do it, the plan fails. 


Our G-8 preliminary circular will describe that business plan 
and why it necessarily makes to your advantage. We will gladly 
send it on request addressed to The Garford Company, Elyria, Ohio. 


Send for preliminary illustrated circular now, 
while you think of it. 


The Garford Company 
Elyria, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Licensed under Selden patent 
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BARNEY 
& BERRY 


Skates for Christmas 


SKATING, the peer of all winter sports, is 
made doubly enjoyable with « pair of stronz, 
7 graceful 

BARNEY & BERRY SKATES 

Quality made the name famous 

Only the best steel used in their construction. 
Sold wherever water freezes by the bes 
dealers. 

BARNEY & BERRY, Makers of Ice and Roller Skates 
109 Broad St., Springfield, Mass. 
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COMFORT 


QUESTION® -~ 
SETTLED! we 


once and for all—no laundry bills o- 
worn-out collars. With LITHOLIN 
you always have a perfect collar at 
hand—the one you are wearing 
if sviled, just take it off 
and wipe white as new 
with a damp cloth. 


Litholin 


Waterproofed Linen 
Collars and Cuffs 





| have played the most up-to-date football 


| nigh 


| ended the season with more credit. 
|} an uncertain 


| ever, 





Irreproachable in fit 
and style and look 
like regular linen, 
which they are, only 
waterproofed. Will 
save you $16 a year. 
No wilting or fraying. 


Collars 
25c. 
Cuffs 
50c. 


Avoid Substitutes 
and Imitations 


If not at your deal 
er’s seni, giving 
styles, size, “number 
wanted, with remit- 
tance, and we will | 
mail, postpaid. Book- | 
let of styles free on 
request, 


THE 
FIBERLOID 
CO 


7 Waverly Place 
New York 














Sharpen Your Own 
Safety Razor Blades | 


Ten pulls on the VICTOR 
STROP and the trick is 
done. Blade is sharper 
than it was originally. 
Stop buying new 

















blades — get a 

VICTOR NOW 
STROP , > 

today $ .0O 


Buy from your dealer or 

sent direct; money back either 
way if you want it. 

igents and Sa 

big commission for Victor Sales 

Write for the 
THE VICTOR MANFG. CO. 

701 General St., Canton, Ohio 


Free 1911 Catalog 


WRITE FOR IT 

J. M. Hanson’s Magazine 
Agency, the largest in the 
world, furnishes any Mag- 
azine or Newspaper, at 
Amazingly Low Prices, 
and gives quick. accurate, 
reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money 


esmen—we give 


proposition 

























Our 1911 Catalog lists more 
than 3000 Periodicals and 
Club Offers. It'sa BIG rgd ae 


GET FREE (iszv 


Magazine Yo atalog 


Send U y 
Heme ond i NOW 


J.M.HANSON’S MAGAZINE AGENCY 
120 Hanson Block, Lexington, Ky. 





How the Tax-Collector 
aye You 6% | 


$500 more yt issued by | 
ao en y. Okla., whose Cit usuret ill | 
pay y« uu B% est on your money ¢ y Sept.15 
I » lega 
r 
depaget Gua oh een | 
Writ r D ri ¢ r g ty | 
statis 


WALTER E ORTHWEIN 


BONDS AND S71OCKS 
206 Rialto Building 27 William Street 
St. Louis, Mo. Ne w York 





IN ANSWERING 


THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’E 


| hitherto 


through Harvard as did no other team by 
a cleverly worked series. It finished strong 
against quite the stiffest game Carlisle 
showed, and altogether appears to me to 


of 1910. 

The Navy earned fourth place. I hear 
slighting comment on Annapolis because it 
rushed the ball so little and played almost 
entirely a kicking game, but this, to my 
mind, seems rather to indicate the high 
intelligence of Annapolis. Both Harvard 
and Yale had found the Army line well- 
impregnable, and, when the Navy 
made the same discovery, even though after 
the first half it was the stronger in attack- 
ing power and always got the jump on the 
Army, it had the good sense to boot the 
ball. In a word, the eleven which repre- 
sented Annapolis was one of the most in- 
telligent among the season’s teams, did 
some of the best tackling, comparatively 
little fumbling, less than the leaders, and 
was commanded by a player who kept his 
head where it belonged. 

If Pennsylvania had not played so | 
loosely—fumbles and poor handling of 
kicks in the Cornell game offset its stronger 
rushing—in its two important games, 
with Michigan and Cornell, it would have 
It was 
from start to finish, 
with flashes of fine and miserable play 
alternating; also it had much good luck, élse 
it would have been beaten by Michigan and 
not come off with so good a score against 
Carlisle. Its best game was against Brown, 
whose eventual standard it did not, how- 
equal, in my opinion, despite the Octo- 
ber victory. When it did play its best it 
was very indeed, but for the most 
part the eleven was unstable despite its 
ante-season training period. Pennsylvania 
is treated with all possible consideration in 
being ranked fifth among 1910 teams, fol- 
lewed by Michigan, sixth; Princeton, Min- 
neapolis, West Point, Cornell, Illinois, 
Dartmouth, Carlisle, Vanderbilt, Syracuse. 

Carlisle this year was not so strong as 
hitherto; and, by the same token, the 
change is greatly to its credit, as marking 
the beginning of eligibility rules, which 
have not obtained at the Indian 
I commend Carlisle on its sports- 
innovation, 


eleven 


good 


school. 
manly 


Generalship Counts 
I 


\ ICHIGAN and 
iVE nearly together 


even with the same men, would as likely 
as not reverse the decision. On old foot- 
ball lines, Minnesota is the stronger team, 
and has in McGovern a brilliant. quarter- 
back and general; but it was Michigan that 
did the generaling, winning through quick 
judgment and the use of two forward passes 
-—a considerable change from the bad judg- 
ment it displayed in its game with Penn- 
svlvania, which it ought to have won. 
Princeton got an early reputa- 
tion, largely through the brilliant work of 
Pendleton, which it had not entirely earned. 


Minnesota 
that a second game, 


were so 


season 
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Confidence, safety, luxury and distinction, touring in car that 
two years in succession has won The Vanderbilt Cup. 


1909 





You may not want to ride as fast as ninety-five miles 
an hour- You do want a car with the distinctive ALCO 
materials, workmanship and record of endurance. 


American. Locomotive Company 
1886 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
2501 Michigan Ave.,CHICAGO. 


(LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT) 
































The truth is, it had just managed to win 
close games with Carlisle, Lafayette, and | 
| 


Dartmouth, due about as much to the oppo- | 
nents’ mistakes as to Princeton’s supe 

riority. It was a good average team, with | 
an initially better backfield than Yale, and 
a stout line. Defensively it was fairly 
strong, but its attack had not shown much 
against Dartmouth the last of October, and 
against Yale two weeks later it showed 
very little more, Yale rushing two yards 
to Princeton’s one. The interference was 
ineffectual, and the backs did not follow 
such as there was. I lean rather to the 
opinion that play was too much centered 
around Pendleton; and the sharp defensive 
work of Yale’s forwards never gave him a 





chance. In common with most of the other | 
teams, Princeton’s tackling was not of the | 
best. It was typical of the season that 


misplays should have led up to both scores 
in this game. 
Considering that it was chiefly green ma- 


terial which offered at the beginning of the 
year, the disadvantage of having to go so 
far for its games, and the lack of that in- 
telligence coming from alumni attending 
other games, justly regarded so valuable, 


it seems to me 
most ereditable. 
be commended for 
coach system. The 


that Cornell’s work was 
Particularly is Cornell to 
sticking to the graduate 
spirit is fine. 





Winning is not the most important 
achievement in the intercollegiate game. 
There is another college deserving of | 
great credit along similar lines, viz., Illi 
nois in the West, which abandoned profes- 
| sional coaches several years ago in favor 
of the graduate system. Here, too, the 
spirit is splendid, and its victories over 
| Chicago, Indiana, Northwestern, and Syra- 
cuse most vratifving. , 
Among the small colleges that have per | 
formed with credit are little Trinity, which 
won all its games, except against West 
| Point; Ursinus, which defeated Pennsyl | 
| vania (8 to 5 Oberlin, which tied Cor 
Ohio and Case, which tied Michigan; 
ind Vanderbilt, which tied Yale. 








he Tire Problem Solved. 


By Using Myhtib Rubber Tire Preserver 


Applied like paint by anyone to outside of Tire Casings. Only one treat- 
ment required during life of tires. Makes Rubber impervious to oil, water or 
air. Reduces friction and heat, adds to resiliency, insures safety in riding. 


Add 50% to Your Tire Mileage 


Sold under the following guarantee: 


SAVES 


‘Myhtib’ of us, applying as directed to any new sti indard casing, who are not 

50 Per Cent convinced of added mileage and satisfaction. 
on Tested by leading Motorists for two years. Report of State Chemist and testimonials on 
° application. of your dealer, If he cannot supply you, we will deliver prepaid in the United 
Tire Expense fit with brush, sufficient for four large tires or six small ones. Half 


“Money refunded to Motorists buying 





of any new standard casing, send to us and we will 


with less than you by prepaid express to prove our 


5 Per Cent 
added outlay 


purchas 


o and tr00 at, shipping t« claims 


All Ti shou c sated when laying u 
Order To-day fi Ties as “ngati”’ grovente Jesine un cae for Agents Wanted 
MYHTIB RUBBER TIRE PRESERVER CO. INC., 339 Asylum Street, HARTFORD, CONN. 























HOLIDAY GIFTS BIG + CR 

FULL JEWELED $ 65 

WALTHAM 10° / 
filled Case 


In Fine 20-Year Gold - 
Guaranteed to keep Accurate Time 


SENT ON FREE TRIAL, ALL CHARGES PREPAID 


soe pte sak Phil nd 















and examined this Hich-G le, Full Jeweled Wal 
Diamond R ny style. tham Wat« with Patent Ha rspring, in any stvle 
Terms, *3.75 per me mith. plain or engraved Case, right in y wh hands 


GREATEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED. $1 A MONTH. 
No matter h« ar away you we will 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND tru st you for a high 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE Gesu te ad oe 
Dept. P38, 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill. | ranted’ for 2 an” eed 


Branches: Pittsburg, Pa., St. Louis, Mo. inspect 


BROS & CO. i8s8 











ee 
$513 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
from an Investment of ip 


American Box Bal 
$2,000.00 first "year. 


s the result from operating one 
[wo others cleared ovet 













»ver $1,200.00 in two months. Four « took 

in $3,200.00 in nine 1 Go in this business you You 

can start with $50 00. 7,000 alleys sold to date re popu 

lar today than ever rhese alleys pay from $30.00 to $75.00 ch per 

week in any tor wn. No gambling device, but the best thing rth for 

lean amusement and Asp aemerk exercise Pa nized by the best people, who form clubs and bring friends 

No expense to install or ope No spe il ace seuuieed: as ot bor nested Receipts nearly a We 

sell only one customer in towns of moderate size Write today for booklet and easy payment plan 

[29] " AMERICAN BOX BALL CO., 357 Van Buren Street, INDIANAPOLIS, INDI AN A 








IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'S 
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An Investment Axiom 





HE cardinal points of a good investment 

are: 1. A maximum of capital stability. 

1. The largest income obtainable from the type 

of security selected. 3. Ability to realize some 

of the securities held at any time without a loss.” 
—The London Financial Review of Reviews. 


To Get Off a **Sucker List ’”’ 


F YOU are unfortunate enough to have 

your name entered upon the list of 

possible purchasers of mining or oil 

stocks, fly-by-night railroad and in- 
dustrial enterprises promoted by such busy 
experts as the post-office authorities have 
lately been arresting, you are in for a vast 
and constantly flowing stream of litera- 
ture. For “sucker lists,” as the promoters 
call the roster of victims, actual and pro- 
spective, are traded and passed on from 
one flim-flam artist to another. Here is 
the way to stop the annoyance: 

Meet the letter carrier, or go personally 
to the postmaster, and refuse formally to 
receive mail from the promoter. The ecar- 
rier or postmaster will then report to 
Washington that the addressee refuses 
mail. In turn, Washington notifies the 
promoter not to send any more mail to the 
address. This is an effective way to pro- 
tect yourself from the numerous gold-brick 
financiers against whom the post-office au- 
thorities have not as yet secured evidence 
enough to justify arrest and prosecution 
for the fraudulent use of the mails. 


The Ope 


Number tivo of a series of brief articles 
explaining for the investor in railway se- 
curities the factors to consider in studying 
the annual report of a railway company. 
The first article, “The A BC of a Rail 
roul’s Report,’ dealing with the _ ratio 
of fived charges to the net income, was 
published on this page on November 26. 


rating Ratio 


N STUDYING a railway company’s re- 
port, most investors with limited ex 


perience attach great importance to the 
operating ratio of a railway—the ratio 
between the gross receipts of the road 


from the operation of its line and the ex- 
penses in maintaining the roadbed and 
equipment in proper condition and in car 
rying on the transportation business. It 
is felt that this ratio means something 
definite. For, obviously, if road A spends 
but half of the operating revenue (a 50 
per cent ratio) it seems to be saving 
more than B that is spending two-thirds 
(66 2-3 ratio). Either road A is in better 
Shape than road B or it is not spending as 
much as it should in keeping up its prop- 
erty. Now, this may be true enough, and 
yet the ratio be of hardly any use at all to 
an investor as a guide to the value of his 
securities. A few words will make this 
clear. 

A road’s operating expenses are made up 
of maintenance outlays and of expenses for 
running the railroad (conducting trans 
portation). Now, the expenses of keeping 
up each mile of roadbed should not vary 
greatly in roads in the same sections of 
the country: each mile needs as much at 
ee no matter how great or how small 
the total number of miles in operation. In 
other words, if a road has a great trans 
portation revenue per mile, its mainte 
hance expenses will not be so much greater 
in proportion to the extra traffic as might 
be expected. On the great Eastern roads, 
for ex: ample, the maintenance expenses will 
not call for more than about 15 per cent to 
18 per cent of the gross operating revenue 


While on the Western and Southern roads 
25 per cent to 30 per cent may be required 
As regards equipment, it costs more per 
unit of the quipment (cars and engines) 
to maintain a small equipment than a 
arge one, 

Of a growing road the operating ratio 


should tend to fall. If it 
May mean that the 


does not fall. it 
road is spending more 
On maintenan of way and equipment 


than is necessary, or it may mean that 
the roadbed and equipment were previously 
in very poor condition. The Erie, for in- 
stance, and the Southern Railway could 
spend very large sums on both items and 
still leave the road behind many others 
which for long periods past have been 
more favored, financially. Generally speak- 
ing, on American roads $800 per mile for 
maintenance of way is a figure to 
take as a minimum in estimating the 
sums needed for this purpose. As regards 
equipment, $600 for 
a passenger-car, and about $60 for a 
freight-car are rough minima to 
estimate on. But it should be remembered 
that these are “rules o’ thumb,” and vari- 


good 


$2,000 for an engine, 


good 


The ae 
Man’s Money 





empt forever upon the payment of a regis 
try fee of one-half of one per cent. Almost 
any bond dealer of New York City will 
explain the law fully to the inquirer— 
some of them are actively circulating pam- 
phlets among their clients and friends that 
put the provisions of the law clearly. 


Investment Maxims 


J\EW people realize how inadequate is 
the attention they devote to the busi 

ness of investing their spare cash. They 
toil in the sweat of their brows, they stint 
themselves and those dependent upon them 
in the disposal of their earnings, and so 
manage to put by a surplus. But when 
that surplus is amassed, and the question 








SHORT list of bonds that are 
Pi legal investments for savings- 
banks in Massachusetts is printed here 
a second time. There are no safer 
securities than those which the laws of 
Massachusetts indicate as proper in- 


vestments for the State’s savings-banks. 
The list which the Massachusetts law 
specifies is long and somewhat varied. 
To readers of this page will be sent, on 
request, a digest of the Massachusetts 
law and a full list of these securities 














Name of Bond Fon fet ‘ae Decline Appror- 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Ill. div., 344s, 1949 , 88 95 4 7% 4.3 
“ div., g. 4s, 1949 . 10014 106 14 534 4.0 

= by ee gen. 4s, 1958 .. 97% 103 4% 6 4.2 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, gen. 4s, 1989 . 98% 11 12% 4.0 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific gen. 4s, 1988 . . 97 103 4 6% 4.1 
Illinois Central Ist 4s, 1951... .. 104 10916 516 3.7 
Louisville & Nashville, unified 4s, 1940 . 9836 1044 5% 4.1 
N. Y. Central & H. R. R. mortgage 314s, ‘1997 88 14 99 1034 4.0 
Pennsylvania R. R. Co. consol. 4s, 1948 103 34 10546 134 3.8 



































i ee comparisons shown by the figures in this table prove that high-class bonds 
are now selling at from 3 to 12 points ($30 to $120 per $1,000 bond) lower than 


for some years past. 


All the bonds in this list are of the very highest character; the 


test of this is that they are legal investments for Massachusetts savings-banks 


ous things in the case of a given road may 
make them inexact and inappropriate. A 
new road, for instance, such as the Vir- 
ginian Railway, should plainly need to 
spend but little for some years in keeping 
up its roadbed and stations. 

Each road must be judged independently, 
and these are the test questions to be put: 
Is sufficient being spent to keep the road 
in proper condition? Is it being run in 
the cheapest manner considering the char- 
acvcer of its business and its rates? 

Tax-Exempt Securities 
N INTERESTING article about the per- 
sonal-property tax law as it works 
out in New York appears in the December 
issue of the “American Magazine.” It 
opens in this way: 

“A woman living on an income of $1,000 
a year recently paid out of it an annual 
tax of $425. ... She did not know the 
difference between taxable and non-taxable 
investments. Few small investors do.” 

The explanation was that the trust com 
pany to which was turned over the job of 
straightening out her husband’s estate and 
investing the remainder took advantage of 
the widow’s ignorance to market a_ few 
corporation bonds that paid only four per 
cent and were taxed about one and three 
quarters per cent 

Important it is to find out whether o1 
not securities bought for investment are 
tax-exempt. Every dealer knows, and in 
undertaking negotiations insist upon find- 
ing out. It is not pleasant to have to 
commit perjury to escape paying taxes on 
bonds and many of our 
rich men do Better not buy taxable sé 
curities in the first place. 

New York’s Legislature last June passed 
a law, the effeet of which has been to make 


mortgages as 


all bonds and mortgages, whatever their 
date of issue and whenever acquired, based 
on property owned in New York, tax-ex 


arises of safely placing their 
savings and subsequently looking after 
their investments, they seem to think a 
few odd moments now and again will be 
quite sufficient to devote to this purpose. 

‘The governments of nearly every coun- 
try have attempted to shield investors 
against frauds through acts of legislature. 
The governing bodies of stock exchanges 
have tried to do so; both these at- 
tempts have been unsuccessful. There is 
enly one remedy which will successfully 
shield private investors, namely, to teach 


hard-earned 


them... how to judge securities for 
themselves, independent of alluring pros- 


pectuses, impossible promises, quotations, 
and the like.’—The London Financial Re- 
view of Reviews. 


A Mill Worker’s Investments 


¢. Below are printed extracts froma frank 
and interesting letter describing the finan- 
cial experiences of a group of workmen in 
a mill at Waltham, Massachusetts. They 
are probably typical : and the letter reveals 
one fruitful field that the get-rich-quick 
promoters are cultivating diligently. 


Epiror “AVERAGE MAN’S MONEY” 


YIR—I think the page in COLLIER’s, en 
h titled “The Average Man’s Money,” 
will interest many of your readers, although 
I do not know any one who ever took any 
sound financial advice 

I had been out of high school and work 
ing three Lawson’s 
advertisements was given me to read by 
the shop. It was a 
shop where we 


vears when one of Mr. 


some of the men ir 


small machine 
ploying 
six of us who became 
the stock market I 
the others were 


worked, em 
about thirty men, and there were 
actively interested in 
worked at drafting, 
machinists. 

After reading what Lawson said, 
part of my noon hour at the 
of a 


I spent 


Boston broker near our shop. Next 


branch office 


day 1 bought ten shares of Trinity Copper 
and paid for it. Then I put up five dollars 
a share margin on ten shares of Pacific 
Mail. Both stocks rose a few points, and 
I bought ten shares more of Trinity on 
margin. There then came a general decline 
in the market, and these two stocks de- 
clined rapidly, especially the Pacifie Mail. 

Three of the men had together taken ten 
shares of Pacific Mail on margin, and not 
having any more money, borrowed $40 
from me to use as further margin. 

About this time another man showed me 
a broker’s slip, showing that he had made 
$750 by going short on Pacific Mail. This 
man dabbled more extensively in the mar- 
ket than any of us. Pacifie Mail kept de- 
clining, and the trio were sold out. The 
decline kept on, and I was soon receiving 
calls for margin. Trinity kept on its 
downward way, and I thought that it was 
about time to tell my father what I was 
doing. He told me that I had better stop 
gambling, and offered me some money that 
he had owed me for some time, and that I 
had intended letting him have. I gladly 
took it and put up more margin, but those 
little slips of paper kept coming, and with 
both of my stocks declining I had to hustle 
for money, and obtained it from five or six 
different people in amounts of $10 or $20. 

The three men who had borrowed of me 
were unable to pay back my $40, and I 
decided that I had better sell what stock 
I had on margin and charge the loss to my 
education. I took my loss and felt some- 
what relieved in my mind. 

One of the machinists had an account 
with a broker whose business went into the 
hands of a receiver. The latter distributed 
to the ¢reditors, as part payment of their 
accounts, shares in the Crown King Mines 
Company, an Arizona gold-mine. I thought 
that this sort of a settlement argued well 
for the gold-mine, and bought some of its 
shares on the instalment plan. I obtained 
a United States Geological folio describing 
the district, in which it looked so good to 
me that I increased my subscription. 

The Butte and London shares next at 
tracted my attention, and I have had the 
pleasure of seeing the price of its shares 
decline from $2.50 to five cents. 

In the several years that I have been 
employed in this shop I only know of one 
man buying any oil stock, and that is now 
valueless. He at one time made a few 
dollars per share on Pennsylvania Railroad 
shares. 

Below I attach a table showing the re- 
sult of my trading to date. Stocks, includ- 
ing $170 of margins lost, cost me $1,353.26, 
and their present market value is $909.87. 

Income, sale price, or 
Cost present value of the 


stocks and property held 


Margins lost.. $170.00 





Trinity. 4% 155.00 $336.00 
Crown King...... 210.00 20.00 
Butte & London. 90.00 5.00 
Nancy Donaldson.. 100.00 40.00 
Arizona Commercial 120. 00 180.05 
Ohio Copper....... 18.75 
N. Butte Extension. 137.50 15.00 
Goldfield Cons... 266.88 418.75 
142.50* 
Cons. Ariz. Smelting 16.00 11.50 
Nelson Mining Co 30.00 60.00 
Florence Goldfield 24.38 18.75 
Laramie H. P. & P 
R. R re 9.50 9.00 
Cooperative Bank 230.00 250.00 
Land cw $10.00 440.00 


$1,965.30 
A. N. K. 


on Goldfield Consolidated to date. 


Total 
Net loss 








* Dividends 


@A._N. K. 


several years 


speculated in mining stocks for 
from the year he went to 
work until after he was married—with 
this net result: He lost all interest on the 
money he used to buy the 
the end. as the summary shows, he had 
$72.96 less than he would have had if he 
had merely locked his 
The only mining stock of the 
houaht that he should have 
Goldfield Consolidated. Prope) 


tion would probably have saved him from 


stocks, and at 


money in a safe. 
dozen Ihe 
touched was 
investiga- 


losses 


seven of his eight 
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“THE SOCKS-THAT-PLEASE-HIM ” 





Just a Reminder—our special Christmas Box of 
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‘TRADE MARK. 





G10 Black 


G20 Cardinal 

G21 Burgundy 

G30 Tan 
United States. 


made. 


SHAW STOCKING CO. 





This box is most attractive, lithographed in colors; contains 
4 Pairs of Silk Lisle Socks for $1.00 


YOUR CHOICE OF THE FOLLOWING COLORS AND STYLES 


When not obtainable from your dealer we will fill your order direct, upon receipt 
of price, $1.00, and will prepay delivery charges to any address in the 
Mention size desired. Made in sizes9 to 11%. 
our socks fast color, and to give as full satisfaction and wear as any socks 
Please order early as the demand for our holiday box is always heavy. Every 
man will appreciate this gift. 
it to-morrow. A postal request will bring our attractive catalog. 


Socks ——NOW_READY 





G40 Tuscan Gold G62 Cadet Blue 
G50 Hunter Green G70 Royal Purple 
G60 Navy Blue G71 Heliotrope 

G61 Marine Blue G72 Gun Metal Gray 


We guarantee 


Order to-day so you will not forget 


39 Smith St. Lowell, Mass. 






















L. H. NUTTING, G. E. P. A., 366 and 1158 or 1 B’dway, N.Y. 


ORIENT 


A Myriad of Attractions and 
Allurements for the Tourist 
From San Francisco via palatial (27000 tons) steamships of 
Pacific Mail S. S. Co. Toyo Kisen Kaisha 


Touching at 
Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Manila, Hongkong 


For the Transcontinental trip use 


New Orleans to San Francisco 
Superior Service All the Way 


~ ‘ ¥ 7 : Tm 
























THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass 


New York. 84 Chambers Street 


Swiftest, Strongest, Sportiest Skate on the Ice 


Dealers Everywhere. Catalogues Free 
, U.S.A 


London, 8 Long Lane, E.( 


Paris, 64, Avenue de La Grande Armé 





tor FREE 


CATALOGUE 





working parts 
shell and shooter 
Bore lrop 


» gauge and 


ve LWA \4N 


Safe--Swift--Sure 


ported DAMASCUS Barrel. Full length top rib gives Instantaneous sight. 
overed up; snow and dirt cannot get in 
Taken down in ten seconds without tools. 
f stock 
of examination if desired. Don't buy until you have read « 
[ es line of singles and doubles. Ask for it today rit 









1).  lpmetmntieemen! SIX SHOTS IN 18 


FOUR SECONDS 








Perfect hammerless n logging 
action. 24 to 32 inch Genuine Im 
Hinged breech block 
Solid steel wall always between 
Black walnut stock, fine finish. 
No extra charge for any feature named, Sent with privilege 
ur FREE BOOK describing this pump gun and our su 
UNION ARMS €O., 414 Toledo, 0., U.S.A. 


optional. 


Auburndale 
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$600 a Year 


Buys What? 


Other Poor Men's Wives —and One Husband — Comment 
on the Missouri Woman's Experiences 


@ To keep a house and a husband on $600 
a year, and be somebody in your town, 
must, indeed, be a feat. Since the publi- 
cation in COLLIER’s of November 19 of the 
Missouri “Poor Man’s Wife’s” account of 
the way she managed to do it, many pas- 
sionate letters have the editor. 
Most of them cry: “Impossible!” and pro- 
ceed to prove that it is not always true 
that “‘what has done, woman can 
do.’ A few point to records of low cost 
better even than the Missouri woman made. 
All have been the outcome of deep feeling, 
and are interesting. Below, a few are 
printed; in future issues of COLLIER’S 
others will appear. oe 8t- ne ass 


come to 


woman 


On $540 a Year 
EpiItoR COLLIER’S WEEKLY: 

IR—I was much interested in the 
article, “The Way of a Poor Man’s 
Wife.” In your comment at the 
head of the article you class living 

on $600 per year as “a notable feat.” For 
two years our expenses for a family con 
sisting of myself and two children have 
been less than $600, my salary being $540. 
If this is at all remarkable, it is more so 
because I am also the breadwinner as well 
as the homekeeper, my employment taking 
me from home from 8.30 A. M. till 4 P. M., 
with an hour at noon for lunch. Also, for 
the fact that two of the three members of 
the family are growing, active children, 
who need abundance of plain, nourishing 
food, and who wear out and outgrow much 
clothing. 

I agree with the Missouri housekeeper 
that a record of expenditures should be 
kept. From my record for last year I take 
the following statement: 


Payment on home $120.00 


Taxes 19.15 
Insurance (endowment policy ) 51.85 
(fraternal) 8.00 
Fuel d 50.00 
Religious purposes 15.00 
Clothing. . 130.00 
Other expenses 146.00 
Total $540.00 

I have called the last item “other ex- 


penses,” for it had, of necessity, to cover 
all other than the items named. It was 
all we had. No other money came into the 
home except a $5 bill which was a Christ- 
mas gift to me. As I promptly spent 


| it for a piece of finery which I did not 


| need, 


}and I] 


but nevertheless 
satisfaction, it can not 
resources. 

The item of $146 includes food, light, 
Christmas gifts, and all household inei 
dentals. I will say here that while we do 
not, perhaps, have as many luxuries as 
our neighbors, we have plenty of good, 
wholesome food. Meat is served once a 
day. Chicken and oysters make their ap- 
pearance on special occasions. Vegetables, 
of course, we have daily. Our dessert is gen- 
erally some simple pudding—as bread, rice, 
or tapioca. The healthfulness of our diet 
is shown by the fact that for three years 
we have not obliged to employ a 
physician. 

The payment on our home is no more 
than rent would be here, and there is a 
great deal of satisfaction in being a house 
holder. The yearly payment includes $31.25 
interest, so that we are able to pay only 
$88.75 on the principal each year. We set 
aside $10 each month for this fund. We 
comfortable six-room house, which 
is well worth any hardship we may endure 
to make it our own 

My expenditure last year for church pur- 
poses was only $15, but do not consider 
that all that I to the Lord. IT am 
doing His work in caring for my children, 
believe that money spent to make 
them good and useful citizens is spent in 
His service. 

Our pleasures are of the kind that cost 
almost nothing. We are fond of reading, 
and are fortunate enough to live in a town 
that possesses a good publie library, where 
including COLLIER’S ) 
selection of books may be 


wore with much 
be included in our 


been 


have a 


gave 


all the best magazines 
and 
had at a 
of us. 
We do not 


comrades, 


an excellent 
cost of ten cents a veal for each 
lack for pleasure We are 
my children and 1, and 
spend many happy evenings with our books 
The fudge kettle enters into 
these evenings often, for I consider sweets 
important part of a 


good 


and games. 


in moderation an 
child’s diet. 
My boy and girl go to school every day. 


1 intend them to have the best training 
that I, with my limited means, can give 
them, but I believe that, in future years, 


they will sav that the best and most prac 


tical part of their education was that 

which they obtained in helping to manage 

“ways and means” in the “little brown 

house.” A WoMAN WHO MANAGEs, 
Pierce, Neb. 


But Not in Minneapolis 
EXpITOR COLLIER’S WEEKLY: 
‘TR—Our family consists of self, wife, 
N mother-in-law, boy of fifteen, girl of 
eight, and cat, and we seem unable to 


live on less than $150 a month. Here 
are the figures: 
Steam-heated flat of 6 rooms $32 
Groceries... er ae 50 
Meat . 15 
Milk . 4 
Laundry 6 
Washing 6 
Car fares and stamps 10 
Entertainment . ; 6 
Musie lessons 18 
Music . : 4 
Magazmes and newspapers . 5 
Total $156 


Now, we live plainly. We do not keep 
a girl. My wife is a good housekeeper, but 
does not cook much in the way of faney 
foods. We have bacon, coffee, muffins, 
chocolate, and apples or oranges for break- 
fast. I am not home for luncheon, but 
they have a light luncheon of bread and 
butter, chops, apples, and cookies. It costs 
me about $30 a month for luncheons, street- 
car fares, ete. For dinner we will have 
a roast or steak, potatoes, bread and 
butter, occasionally salad, or a side dish 
of tomatoes or string beans, and 
sionally pie. More but no 
or tea, 

You can see from that that we are not 
extravagant livers, but, to fill us up and 
make us feel fit for the battle of life, we 
must eat considerable wholesome, plain 
food. My son and I are the only meat 


oceca- 


cocoa, coffee 


eaters. My wife and daughter barely 
touch it, and frequently eat none for a 
week. 

Now, besides the expenses mentioned, 


there are clothes. It costs me about $125 
a year for clothes, my wife as much, my 
son about $75, and my daughter about $65. 
So here is our cost of living: 


Monthly expenses at $156 per 





month. $1,872 
My lunches . 360 
Clothing . 400 
Total $2,632 


How it can be any less than that I can 
not see, and next year it must be $1,000 
more, for there is my son finishing high 
school and off to college. I’d appreciate 
some advice on reducing this bill. 

JAMES A. Morris. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


A Protest from Louisville 
EprroR COoLLieR’s WEEKLY: 

‘TR—I have just read your interesting 
h letter from “a poor man’s wife. I 
wonder what her expenses would be if she 
had to pay from 40 to 50 cents for a two- 
pound broiler instead of 26 cents, 30 cents 
for country butter, 40 cents for creamery, 
271% cents all summer for eggs, and 5 cents 
per pint for milk? No butcher in my town 
will cut either a pork or rib roast for 30 
cents, and yesterday, instead of 5 cents, 1 
had to pay 25 cents for a rabbit. I know 


| am just as good a buyer and just as 
economical as any one. 

I do not agree with our friend from 
Missouri when she says: “What woman 


has done, woman can do.” Yes, if we all 
lived in the same Missouri town she does, 
where we could get the same prices, but 


when we have to pay twice, if not more 
than twice as much for everything, how 
can we do as she has done? Now, I write 
this because at the breakfast table this 
morning my husband said: “Have you 
read the article in CoLireR’s about how 


one woman kept house on $600 a yea and 
$60 of that for charity? Paid all 
the expenses of two people?” I knew he 
did not mean to eriticize me, because he 
knows I do the very best I but my 
curiosity was aroused, and instead of wash- 


rave 


can, 


ing my dishes and doing my morning work, 
I sat “down by the fire to read COLLIERS. 
Che article made me think: Now perhaps 
there are some men who read that would 
think all women ought to be able to do 
the same, not taking into conside ration the 
difference in the cost of food and rent im 
different places 
ANOTHER 
Louisville, Ky. 


Poor MAN’S WIFE 
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THE 


Adding and Subtracting Typewriter 


With Wahl Adding and Subtracting Attachment 


This is the complete accounting machine—the machine 
which writes, tabulates, bills, adds, subtracts and audits— 
the machine which represents the present acme of clerical 
labor saving. Catalogue sent on request. 











Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


a 

# 
REMINGTON 
| 


325-327 Broadway, New York, or Any City on Earth 

















this winter by equipping right now with 


Firestone ms” 


TIRES 
and Quick-detachable Demountable Rims 


m 


The safety of your car and its occupants demands 
the protection of Firestone Non-Skid tires on win- 
ter's slippery streets. 





The rubber lettering presents a mass of angles, 
edges, hollows and points of contact that 
%>, grip the surface of the 

% road, giving perfect trac- 
tion and holding your 
car safe from skidding, 
as no other tire can. 


\s 
W hen overtaken 


Mi - 
il by tire trouble, 
| ) substitute an 


| 
| 
















already-inflated 


Absolutely free from 
metal studs and all other 


for bad weather - _ tire- destroying sub- 
by having your I 

car equipped with i 

Firestone Quick- | 

detachable De- 


mountable Rims 
and put Firestone he 


stances. Costs less 


4 than 10% above 


the regular 
a 







smooth 















- | j be on your way 
Non-Skid tires on the rear wheels. \ Sool ees | ' — d 
| ar work, loss | tires 
Carry your partly worn tires already -in- sa ok ll | : 
ated on the spare rims,and be ready to make | | 
your tire-changes quickly and easily, during | Me 
the cold disagreeable weather—and forever after. \ ; 
Let us send you full information / 
THE FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, O. gd 





America’s largest 


ones Branches, agencies 
| €x¢ usive tire makers” 


and dealers everywhere 
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Foster Made $19,484.83 
Last Year From His 


Million Egg Farm 








had no experience. 


failures. 


Last year Mr. Foster made 
$19,484.83 from his Million Egg 
Farm. Most of it was from com- 
mercial eggs; $6000 was income 
from sales of ““Day-Old Chix”; 
the rest from miscellaneous prod- 
ucts of the great Rancocas Farm. 


Read the Whole Amazing Story in 
“The Million Egg Farm” 


We have induced Mr. Foster to tell his ex- 
perience for the benefit of poultrymen everywhere. 
The beauty of his system is that the principles 
can be applied just as well to the farmer’s flock 
or the suburban lot as to the still larger plant of 
the man who wants to go into egg raising as a 
profession. The book tells you how to start and 
be successful with a few or many hens. It ex- 
plains the Rancocas Unit, into which his gigantic 
flock is divided. It gives estimates and advice 
for the beginner with a little flock. It tells how 
Foster began with a $300 investment and 100 
hens, and how you can begin. It gives all the 
Rancocas formulas for mating, hatching and feed- 
ing—the result of his experience. It gives the 
egg production day by day— proof that his formulas 


are successful. 
All Figures Are Certified 


To satisfy ourselves that the figures were cor- 
rect we employed the well-known firm of Lybrand, 
Ross Brothers and Montgomery, certified public 
accountants, to make an exhaustive two weeks’ 
examination of the books and records of the 





Gathering the Eggs in the Early Afternoon 


Rancocas Farm. The result of their findings is 
Nothing has been held back. 


The failures as well as the successes are set forth. 


given in the book. 


We believe no other poultry man has ever thus 
laid open his business secrets and experience to 
the world. 
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Farm Journal, 140 Clifton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Here is my dollar. I want Farm Journal for 
four years and “The Million Egg Farm. 


Name 
Address 
R ] iB) State 


Saeaeaenaeenaeaeanaaananan: 


Five years ago Joel M. Foster, a young city 
man, decided to go into the poultry business. 
was looking for a suitable occupation, he was 
vigorous and energetic, and believed that there 
was a fortune to be made raising chickens. 


He 


He 


He bought and stocked a little 
farm near a big city, but for a time he had only 
His poultry house burned with all its 
contents, and he had to begin anew. The next year 
rats destroyed half his flock, but he surmounted 
these and other difficulties, always thinking, plan- 
ning and experimenting. 
head of the largest EGG PRODUCING plant in 
the world, with 20,000 laying hens and will mar; 
ket this year between two and three million eggs. 


To-day he is at the 


How To Get The Book 


Fill out the coupon in the lower corner, and 
mail at once with $1.00—a money-oider or a 
Dollar Bill. This pays for a four-year subscrip- 








Feeding a Rancocas Unit 


tion to the foremost farm and home monthly in 
the world, the FARM JOURNAL, together 
with a copy of **The Million Egg Farm,”’ 
postpaid. 


What Farm Journal Is 


Farm Journal is made for everyone in town or 
country who raises poultry, eggs, fruit, vegetables, 
milk, butter, honey, as well as horses, sheep, 
grain and cattle. It has the largest circulation 
of any farm paper in the world, over 750,000 
copies. It is devoted to housekeeping, dress- 
making, recipes, and bright, fresh reading for 
boys and girls. It is brief, crisp, condensed and 
PRACTICAL. No long-winded essays. 
“Cream, not Skim-milk’’ is its motto. It is 
now running a series of articles called ‘**Back 
to the Soil,’ true stories of experiences of 
city people who have changed to country life. 
They are helpful and _ intensely interesting. 
Farm Journal never prints a medical or trashy 
advertisement, and its columns are an absolutely 
Most of its subscribers 
It is a special fa- 
Everyone who has a garden, 
yard, flower bed or even a kitchen ought to have 
this bright, cheery, useful home paper. 
Journal takes pride in being ‘‘ Unlike 
Other Paper.”” 


reliable guide in buying. 
pay five to ten years ahead. 
vorite with women. 


Farm 


Any 


Farm Journal a Paper for City Folk, Too 


You do not have to be a dweller on farms to 
enjoy Farm Journal. If you have a little patch 
of real ground which you want to put to some 
better, more useful purpose than a grass plot, 
Farm Journal will give -you the help you nced, 
and if you feel the call to the country and would 
like to own a few hens and enjoy poultry raising, 
Farm Journal and the Million Egg book are in- 
dispensable. Farm Journal four years and the 
Million Egg book for $1.00 is the greatest 
sc ription bargain of the ye ir, but we don’t want you 
to subscribe for Farm Journal solely to get the book, 
we want you to join the three-quarters of a million 
army for the Farm Journal itself ; you will find it 
the wisest, most helpful, cheerful, and entertaining 


sub- 


of counselors and friends. Semd coupon to-day, 


FARM JOURNAL, 140 Clifton St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Three new styles 





Victor-Victrola X, $75 


Mahogany or oak 


Victor-Victrola XI, $100 


Mahogany or oak 


‘The first and only 
VieerViewk xivisco «6. NStrument of its kind 


Mahogany or oak with racks for records 
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No other musical instrument possesses the 
clear, beautiful, mellow tone-quality of the 
Victor-Victrola. 

When the Victor-Victrola was introduced 
four years ago, it created a sensation in the 
musical world and set a new standard for tone- 
quality. 

And that tone-quality 


is still supreme today. 





ke sen the | 
Victor dog 
on the lid of 


every Victor- Victrola | 
i3 ere tings Se ee ee 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 





